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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS IN DEC. AND JAN., 1861. 
Beaver: An Educational meeting will be held in Fair- | 
view, on Saturday, Dec. 14, 1861. 

Erre, CRAWFORD AND WaRREN: The County hineen 
intendents of Erie, Crawford and Warren counties, will | 
hold a joint Institute at Spartansburg, Crawford county, >| 
December 18, 19 and 20. 

Beprorp: County Institute wil! be held at Bedford | 
borough, commencing December 23, and will continue 3} 
days. 

Davupuin: County Institute at Harrisburg on Dec. 24, | 
and continue 4 days. 

Junrata: County Institute will be held at Thompson- 
town, commencing Dec. 23, and will continue 4 days. 

York: County Institute will meet at the bor. of York,| 
December 23, and continue 4 days. 

Ciinton: County Institute will convene at Lock Ha- 
ven, December 24, and continue 4 days. 

Cotumer1a: County Institute will be held at Mifflin- 
ville, December 24, and continue 4 days. 

Franktin: County Institute at Chambersburg, com-| 
mencing December 25, and continue 3 days. 

Luzerne: County Institute will be held at Carbondale, 
commencing December 26, and continue 3 days. 

MrrrFiin: Teachers’ Association will meet at Milroy, | 
December 26, and continue 3 days. 

Wasuincton : County Institute will be held in Wash- 
ington on December 26, 27 and 28. 

Armstronc: A local Institute in Wayne township dur- 


ing holidays. 
uLton : County Institute during holidays,—place not 
fixed. 

CuMBERLAND: County Institute will be held at New- 
ville, commencing December 24, and continue 4 days. 

NoRTHUMBELAND: County Institute will be held at 
the borough of Northumberland, commencing December 30, 
and continue 3 days. 

Lesanon: A Teachers’ Institute will be held in the 
borough of Lebanon, to commence on Thursday the 16th 
January, 1862, and continue three days. 

Monrcomery : County Institute will be held at the 
Trappe, commencing Friday, January 31, 1862, and con- 
tinue two days. 





@ Aw unusual supply of matter for our col- 
umns excludes several communications, the usual 
list of home events, and several editorial articles we 


»| yet examined. 


‘ings are no longer inserted in the 
sent they cannot be inserted in full, but only briefly 





wished to include in this number.—Ii is also a 


,week behind time, owing to the Editor’s 
ments in the State convention. 


Deans’ Crass Recister: This'is the most cheap 
compact and convenient Class Register we have 
See advertisement in this number. 


EpucaTIonaL Procerpines: The Secretaries of 
| several Institutes and Associations, have taken the 
trouble to write out at length and send for inser- 
tion in the Journal, the proceedings—both minutes 
and discussions—of the meetings of which they 
were the officers. For this we are duly thankful, 
/much valuable information being thereby received. 
But the detailed proceedings of Educational meet- 
Journal; when 


This explana 
for the non- 


noticed in the Educational Events. 
tion is made to account, once for all, 


| publication of the documents in question. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The meeting and proceedings of this body, which 
| held its sessions for four days during the last week 
of November, at Harrisburg, will, unless we total- 
tally fail to comprehend the condition and wants of 
the times, prove to be the most remarkable and 
influential educational event in the history of the 
State, since the passage of the Common School 
Law. Called at a time when questions of such ab- 
sorbing interest engaged public attention,—that it 
could be assembled at all, and even be respectable 
in number of members, is proof of the deep con- 
cern felt by the thinking portion of community in 
the purpose of the meeting. Continuing in session 
four days without decrease of interest, that purpose 
must have been deemed of vital moment to engage 
attention so long in the existing juncture; and 
bringing together, for the first time in our history 
and in perfect harmony of action and aim, the re- 
presentations of all classes of schools and educa- 
tional interests,—the result when these come again 
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into council as they have agreed to do, must give| village” in Pennsylvania, [ cannot say how 





this 


a new impulse and a high direction to our noble| may be, but it is certainly a delightful place, and 


and now for the first time combined Pennsyivania| 
System or Genera Epucation. 
It would be easy and pleasant to descant on the| 
great event and its consequences ; but neither time 
nor space permits. The next number of this Jour- 
nal will be wholly given to a full report of what 
was done ; and then the reader will be able to ap- 
preciate the full importance of the movement. 


NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

In the northwestern part of the State it is the 
custom to have the winter schools commence about 
the first of December. Hence, in that section, No- 
vember is a favorite month for Institutes. It is! 
then that an Institute will do the teachers most 
good, and then that the largest attendance can be 
secured. About to assume the duties of the school 
room, they feel the responsibilities that are to rest 
upon them, and naturally seek all the aid they can 
get. 

The Institute for Crawford county opened on the 
morning of Monday, Oct. 28, at 


CAMBRIDGE, 

a little village in the extreme north of the county ; 
and although there is no rail road communication 
with the place, and the roads were very bad, yet 
there were about two hundred teachers in regular 
atterdance. Objection has often been made to 
granting any Professional Certificates, on the 
ground that the holders will have no further incen- 
tives to higher attainments—that they will cease 
to study, attend Institutes, and read educational 
works. But we found here that the professional 
teachers had not ceased to attend Institutes, and 
that they were the leaders in improvement. 

Qur good friend Prof. Thompson of the Edin- 
boro Normal School stood bravely by, as he always 
does at an Institute, and allowed no opportunity to 
ridicule error, and put the true principles of teach- 
ing in their best light, to pass unimproved, The 
Superintendent, Mr. Thompson, was also assisted 
by Dr. Loomis, President of Alleghany College.— 
The people of Cambridge and vicinity were well 
represented at both the day and evening sessions, 
and the utmost pains were taken by them to make 
the stay of the members in their midst pleasant 
and agreeable. 

From Crawford we departed for Erie—the lake 
ecounty—that county which overlooks her majesty’s 
dominions, and which has gained such an unenvia- 
ble notoriety for railroad troubles, It seems how- 
ever at present to be very quiet, and certainly has 
one of the greatest railroads in this, or any other 
country. The Institute was held at 


Grirarp, 


we can hardly imagine anything more charming in 


| summer time, 


On the afternoon of a cold, rough Monday, we 


| made our way to the spacious Academy building 


where the Institute was to convene. Here we 
found Mr. Savage the Superintendent, Mr. Dal- 
rymple the Superintendent of Warren county and 
Prof. Heyward of the Conneaut Academy, and 
everything in readiness for a grand opening, but 
for one circumstance,—the teachers had not come. 
Now this habit of teachers waiting till the second 
or third day, before making their appearance, is a 
bad one. I find it is one which exists in many 
counties, and cannot be too strongly condemned 
by the Superintendents. However, it was not long 
before we had a very respectable assembly, and it 
continued to increase till the last, numbering 
about one hundred active teachers. 


We have rarely attended an Institute where the 
Superintendent has been blessed with so large a 
number of able and efficient Instructors and Lec- 
turers to aid him in conducting the exercises, as at 
this. From Academies, the Pulpit, the Normal 
School, the College, came a band of drill masters 
for the teacher’s army that was good to behold.— 
At first there seemed to be a captious spirit mani- 
fested and an inclination to “ hawk at” each other. 
Daniel Webster never uttered a more noble senti- 
ment, than that which occurs in his reply to 
Hayne :—“I thank God, that, if I am gifted with 
but little of that spirit which is able to raise mor- 
tals to the skies, | have yet none, as I trust, of 
that other spirit which would drag angels down.” 
This inclination, however, to deprecate each others 
teachings soon wore away, and when once warmed 
to the harness, all pulled lustily together, and we 
had a very excellent time. 

We have long ago learned, that the course of In- 
stitutes, hike that of ‘‘true love” never did run 
smooth. The audience had assembled for the even- 
ing session in the spacious Presbyterian church. 
The house was very well filled. The debate and 
other exercises being closed, we were posted up in 
the pulpit to deliver a lecture. Thinking that we 
had a pretty nicely conceived production,—we be- 
gan in grand style to lay off the arguments and 
appeals, and had just got fairly under way, when 
we observed a man in one of the front slips take 
his hat and leave the church. Pretty soon another 
man did likewise, and another. We began to think 
we had uttered some dogma that was not considered 
sound doctrine in that latitude. We at once put 
ourself in the most conciliatory attitude, and adopt- 
ed our most melodious and winning tones. We 
thonght of Sigel’s tactics ; but all our efforts at re- 





which bas the reputation of being “the prettiest 


treat and conciliation were in vain. One after an- 
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other the staid citizens continued to take their d- [ onahe as we rode along through that stream of 
parture. In desperation we wished somebody | porridge, that this surely was an Institute “ under 
would halloo “fire,” or turn off the gas, or that’ difficulties ;” and, that, if any considerable number 
some indulgent plank would slip, and let us out of | of teachers were found assembled there, they must 
sight of Girard forever. There was one consola-| Jove the profession of teaching, and be earnest and 
tion ;—the ladies staid by us to the last, and we/ eager for improvement. And surely that was just 

nally found what we had for a long hour been| the class of teachers we found there, some forty or 
diligently seeking ; viz: the last word of our dis-| fifty of them. Many of them had come a long dis- 
course. To our great relief, the cause of all this| tance to attend that Institute, and it was good to 
anceremonious leave taking and of our trepidation | ook into their faces, and speak words of instruc- 
was now revealed, and proved us entirely innocent. | tion and encouragement to them. All honor to 
The world-renowned Dan Rice had married one of | the teachers of a county who will make such sacri- 
the fair daughters of Girard, against the will of | §ces to attend their County Institute. Mr. Dale, 
pater familias, who was summoning the good citi-| the Superintendent of this county, has had a hard 
zens to defend his house against the assaults of 2 road to travel, we can bear testimony to that ; 
Day’s showmen, who were determined that their) and in the midst of the oil excitement and the war 
master should have his own. What was likely to/ ox citement (for the fires of patriotism are burning 


be quite a serious affair, finally ended in compro-| brightly here) and the naturally rugged county, he 





mise, by which the redoubtable Dan carried off his| 


wife. 


has many difficulties to encounter. But he is sur- 
rounded by some good and noble hearted teachers, 


By a forced march across the country, we next) and the people are alive to the interests of public 
made our way to Venango county. Forty miles, | education. 


most of the way by private conveyance, into a | 


strange country, by roads not remarkably well pro- | 


Mr. Dale was assisted in conducting the Insti- 
tute, by Prof. Thompson, of the Edinboro State 


vided with guides, sare the conditions of the jour- | Normal School, and by several of the most promi- 
ney. By riding all night and parts of two days, we| nent teachers of the county. Notwithstanding the 


finally found the object of our search. The last} 


five or six miles of that ride are, however, worthy 


discouraging circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, this occasion proved a highly interesting 


of particular note. As heavy rains had been fall- and profitable one. 


ing of late we expected bad roads, and were not| 
disappointed. The mud was abundant, and sloughs | 
and deep ruts were not unfrequent. But as we} 
approached within a half dozen miles of our desti- | 
nation, we observed that the mud was becoming| 
more abundant, the mire deeper, the dismal stream 
ahead more regular and well defined. There were 
no little delectable knolls where the horses could 
prick up their ears and feel sure once more on solid 
earth. Deeper grew the mud, better mixed, finer 
consistency, like buckwheat batter; no, too stiff 
for that. Reader, I can tell you just what it was 
like. Did you ever see brick makers mixing the sand 
and clay, and weary horses dragging the great iron 
wheel round and round through the deep, dense, 
heaving mass? Well, it was like that, and from 
one to two feet deep ; and still it was getting deep- 
er. Progress about a mile an hour. Where on 
earth were we going to! We were certainly get- 
ting nearer the under world! Ah! nowI haveit! 
There is only one place in the world I can be ap- 
proaching—the celebrated oil regions of Pennsyl- 
vania—the wonder of the 19th century. Just at 
dusk we came upon the brow of a hill which over- 
leoks a pleasant valley, and, deep down at our feet, 
a quict little village and away on the hill a church 
partially lighted. This was 


CHERRYTREE, 
the place where the Institute was in session. We 





Before leaving, allow us one word more about the 
oil. A short distance from Cherrytree is the very 
heart of the oil regions. Rising early in the morn- 
ing we walked over, before the meeting of the In- 
stitute, to see the flowing wel!. The oil is forced 
up with immense power, by the pent up gases in 
the earth beneath, and if allowed, will flow 2000 
barrels in 24 hours. It is, however, kept under con- 
trol. As fast as new vats are completed, the oil 
is allowed to run till they are filed, and then shut 
off with the exception of a very small aperture. 

Near this is the celebrated burning well, where 
the workmen struck a rein of oil, and it was thrown 
up with such power as to clear every thing out of 
the way, and the gas accidentally taking fire, the 
oil thrown out and every thing about, was in flame. 
For many days it burned with terrific violence. A 
column of oil was rising from one to two hundred 
feet, aad as it was ignited by the burning gas, it 
seemed like one stream of belching fire. Occa- 
sionally the flame would be smothered, and the 
burning confined to the saturated earth around.— 
Then the flame would suddenly shoot up and catch 
the great clouds of oil, and wrap them in vast folds 
of flame. During the darkness of the night, the 
view from the surrounding hills must have been 
truly grand. 

But we are admonished by the length of our 
notes, not to tarry longer by the way. Warren 
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county comes next in our pilgrimage, and we hasten 

on over the Philadelphia and Erie railroad to 
PirtTsFIELD, 

a little village crammed in among the hills, like 


Pittsburg. Perhaps the resemblance in the physi- | 


cal features of the two places, suggested the name 
of the former. Here was the Institute. A por- 
tion of the teachers were rather tardy about coming 
in, but the work was begun and moved on plea- 
santlyenough. Mr. Dalrymple, the Superintendent 
of the county, was assisted by Superintendent 
Thompson of Crawford, and Superintendent Sav- 
age of Erie county. The plan adopted by these 
Superintendents is a very good one, when the time 
ean be spared. They arranged the time of their 
Institutes on three successive weeks, and each at- 
tended those of the other. The mutual aid thus 
rendered was very valuable, and we have no doubt 
they received many valuable hints from each other. 
We observe that Pittsfield and Warren have both 
adopted the system of graded schools, and that the 
condition of the schools generally, in the county, 
seems to be, on the whole, progressive. 

And thus ends the experience of our western 
journey ;—rough and rugged, like the country we 
traversed, but sunny in memory like the hearts 
the people we met. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
VoIceLess VERSE. 


The world is rife with noble thought 
That trembles on the tongue ; 

The world is full of melody 
Unwritten and unsung. 

The music of a march is sweet, 
But action is sublime, 

And you may live a nobler verse 
Than can be told in rhyme! 


Let lyres and lutes, with tinkling breath, 
To love-sick girls belong; 
The rhythm ef a well-spent life 
Is sweeter far than song. 
I’m weary of the waste of words ;— 
Our world were not so dead 
If half our bards would cease to write, 
And live their verse stead !— Watchman. 


Suave trees.—N othing pertaljng to the school 
house in this State, strikes one mor forcibly than 
the almost universal absence of trees. “Go into even 
the older and wealthier neighborhoods, where school 
houses have been up ten or twenty years, and gene- 
rally, in place of cool and inviting retreats, you find 
the school house in some forsaken corner, or on some 
bald point,—grassless, flowerless, treeless. Indeed, 
this want of trees seems general, attaching itself to 
the farm-house, very much as to the school house. 

Some years ago, a farmer-friend of mine spent 
three thousand dollars in building a large and com- 
modious house. Seven years after, I visited him in 
this house, and there it stood with a bold front and 
unbroken outline, not a shrub or leaf obstructing or 
softening the view. Indeed, could the house have 


of | 


|uttered the obvious language of appearance, it would 


have said, “ Here I am, behold me. My owner has 
carefully kept away every tree, that passers-by may 
'see this, his new house.”—Jnd. School Journal. 


Practicat Preces.—There is one test which every 
‘educational writer ought to apply to his productions. 
Would 1 think of putting my article in the hands of 
any class of teachers earnestly seeking aid in the dts- 
charge of their duties. If not, its professional value 
is not above suspicion. We do not read educational 
| papers for mere entertainment. 

We are determined to admit no articles into the 
Monthly that will not pay perusal by a considerable 
class of our readers. We want a larger measure of 
practical articles—those that deal with the every- 
day duties of our teachers of all classes. Instead of 
homilies upon the importance of composition writing, 

|we want practical suggestions in regard to the how 
iof conducting the exercise, so that its value may be 
jrealized ; instead of a lecture on neatness, we want 
some practical hints in regard to the proper disposi- 


tion of hats and bonnets, of litter, etc. Scrapers, 


‘mats and brooms, may not be very poetical themes, 
|but they are eminently pleasant and profitable. In 
| the department of practical teaching, we want point, 
| and freshness. Write as you would talk to a body 
|of teachers, assembled for the purpose of being in- 
|structed. Always remember that we have but thirty- 
'two pages to fill each month. Use the broad nib of 
Dr. Griffin. Make your space fat with ideas. Again, 
ibe brief, pointed and practical. We need “sharp 
shooters.” We have now a very good artillery force. 
| We want volunteers for infant-ry service. We wish 
to riddle the stupid processes and dull routine which 
now infest our school rooms.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 





Gop B.ess ouR Scuoo.s. 
Tune—God save the King. 
l. 


God bless our common schoels, 
Their pupils, teachers, bless ;— 
Be this our prayer.— 
Where e’r throughout the land, 
From lakes to ocean strand, 
Our growing States expand, 
O plant them there. 


II. 

God bless our common schools ;— 
Should foes against them rise, 

Defend them then; 
Make them to honor thee, 
And may they ever be, 
Safeguards of liberty, 

Nurseries of men. 


III. 

God bless our common schools ;— 
Their throngs of pupils bless 

As on they move; 
And as they issue forth, 
Let them be men of worth,— 
Working ones of this earth— 

Their rest above. 

[Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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days. Many of them are destined in later years te culti- 


a 
Hook Motives, vate the soil or direct its cultivation, and hence an agri- 


|cultural education should be commenced in childhood. 


Tue Scrence or Epucation: and Art of Teaching. In| The f t : 
two parts. By John Ogden, A.M. Fifth edition. Moor, | e following are among the subjects treated: the At- 
Wilstach, Keys & Co., 25 West Fourth street, Cincin- | mosphere, Water, Plants, the Soil, Subsoil, Fertilizers, 


nati. 1860. | Tillage, Preparation of Lands, Sowing, Planting, Culture 

Among the many books that have been written for the | of the Cereals,—Leguminous Plants, Esculent Roots, For- 
instruction of Teachers, we have heretofore had none lage Plants, Plants used in the Arts, Diseases and Enemies 
which treat teaching asa science. Indeed many regard | of Growing Plants, Choice, and management of Farm 
the reducing of teaching to any fixed scientific principles | Stock, Economy of the household, &. The book seems 
as an impossibility. Hence most of our works devoted to 'to be practical and well adapted to use as a text book in 
this subject, consist of the details of the manners and lschools. We especially commend it to the attention of 
methods of some successful teachers, or they are devoted | farmers’ sons. 
to the history of education, and to incentives to the| ™ es 


greatest excellence in practice. | Official 
H f . 


This work by Mr. Ogden, is the first attempt that has | 

















f ‘ , : } —e — 
been made to sy stematize the Art of Teaching, and to re- DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
duce it to anything like a science. The results are in Harrispurc, DecemBER, 1861. 
many respects crude, as we should expect from an ex- | 360. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN NOV., 1861. 
plorerin anew field. It has however many excellent | Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
qualities, and is probably the best adapted to the purpose | ers Richland (for’61)John Dickey, $61 20 

. ia : : i eaver Frank’n,(dup. ’61John Slater 56 80 
of a text book in the science of teaching, that we have. Bucks, Midletown, (°62,)Wm. W. Blakey, 184 40 
Primary Ossect Lessons: for a Graduated course of “ N. Hope bor. ** Robert Mellon, 84 40 
Development. A manual] for Teachers and Parents, és Richland, ** Charles Fillman, 180 00 
with lessons for the proper training of the faculties of é¢ Solebury, “ Saml. G. Watson, 254 00 
children. By N. A. Calkins. Third edition. Harper - -- - 
& Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York.—| Appointep: A. B. Miter, A.M., of Waynesburg, 
1861. ‘to be Superintendent of the common schools of Greene 


The motto chosen by Mr. Calkins for the title page of |county, from November 18, 1861, till June, 1863, in the 
his book, gives a pretty correct idea of its purport and ata J. A. Gordon, Esq., resigned to join the army as 
general scope :—‘* Present to children things before words, P : 


ideas before names. Train them to observe, to do, andto| urus Lucore, of Kersey, to be Superintendent of Elk 


or 4 wireresg PERS. : ‘ |county, from December 3d, 1861, till June, 1863, in the 
tell.”’ The work is accordingly prepared with a view to | 140m of Dr. C. R. Early, elected to the Legislature. 


guide teachers in carrying out these ideas, in giving their ie - 
daily school room instruction. AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
Much attention has been given of late by leading edu-| << The books and papers of the office, including the MS. 
cators to a reformation in our methods of primary instruc- | decisions of the school Department, and all other official 
tien. No branch of education so much needs reform, and | correspondence, have been carefully packed in a box to 
> ‘ rt) | be delivered to my successor.”’ James M. Swank. 
we are pleased to see a book like this detailing the plans, 
i ; hehe : : The above as a note attached to the last monthly report 
practical and easy of application, which will enable the ; 
: : ,of the able officer who thus honorably closes his official 
teacher to effect a revolution so much to be desired. . : 3 
; : : connection with the School system. It is commended to 
In his preface, the author states the object which he had | é 4 ; ; 
a : aes P |the attention of all County Superintendents, either re- 
in view in writing the book, in the following words :— i semcellggencagg tet Ne: lecti TI Siete 
1 "e+ 
** With an earnest desire to contribute something toward | 8 ae ne mane ~~ . — tne " — 
é , : ‘ 4 this very act of plain official duty and of ordinary pro- 
a general radical change in the system of primary educa-| ; 
as , z .. _|priety, has put this Department to much trouble and en- 
tion in this country,—a change from the plan of exercising 


the memory chiefly to that of developing the observing | 2% much unnecessary labor upon new 0 cers. It is 
oe ” therefore hoped that the example will be imitated in all 
powers—a change from an artificial to a natural plan—| 


one in accordance with the philosophy of mind and its jenues of peas ee oe —. 


laws of development,—the author commenced the follow- ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

ing pages.” | 361. Question: Has the Board the right to authorize 
We commend the work to the attention of teachers, and |a teacher to require a written excuse for absence from the 

feel assured that no person who examines it will long be | Patent or others having charge of a pupil, who has been 

: it. if he i a ton bi fessi . labsent; and if so, what is the legal course in regard to 

without at, 2 he inten 8 to practice his profession by the | pupils whose parents refuse to comply with this rule?— 

aid of the best lights. | Berwick Bor. Dt., Columbia co. 

Manuva or Acricutture: For the School, the Farm| Answer: It was stated in reply to Question No. 320, 
and the Fireside. By George B. Emerson and Charles L. lin the September No. of the Journal, that a rule adopted 
Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of | g +3 - 

by a Board of Directors, forfeiting the seats till the next 


Agriculture. Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston, 131 
Washington street. 1862. {regular entrance day, of pupils absent from school a speci- 


This book has been prepared under the direction and | fied time without excuse from the parent, is legal. And 
published with the sanction, of the Massachusetts State ‘it is now distinctly asserted, that the adoption of a rule 
Board of Agriculture, and is intended to supply an impor- | requiring a written or other sufficient excuse for absence, 
tant defect in the instruction of youth. It is believed by |is also of course legal. Absence from school without the 
the authors and others that children should not only receive | parent’s consent, is such ‘“‘ refractory’? conduct as brings 
instruction in the various studies now pursued in the | the pupil within the VI. art. of the 23d section of the act 
schools, but they should be enabled to obtain the rudi- |of 1854, and justifies the suspension or entire expulsion 
ments of a correct agricultural education in their school'of the pupil, according to the circumstances of the case. 
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If this be so, and there has been no serious question of it, 
then any rule which puts it in the power of the parent to 
keep his child at home when necessary, and afterwards to 


Answer: They can, if the omission be really an 
‘* offence,’’—that is, a failure to perform his contract, 
without having sufficient reason or excuse for so doing.— 
send him to school without forfeiture of seat, is beneficial But if the omission was owing to sickness or any other 
both to parent and child, instead of being harsh to either. cause beyond the control of the teacher, they cannot ; for 
The wonder is, that any sensible parent would question in that case the failure is not an “offence,” but a misfor- 


its propriety. tune. 


Aa,te the penatiy Ser. refecal to np eigiad — wes yaa, 365. Questien: Isitin the teacher’s power to prohibit 
of course there can be but one; and the misfortune is that | ..nojars chewing tobacco in school ?—Teachers in Lycom- 
it must fall on the unthinking child, and not on the mis- | ing county. 
taken parent :—It is that of suspension from the privilege ANswER: “A teacher has the right and it is his duty to 
of attending the school during such time as the Board advise his pupils to avoid this, as he would any other un- 
shall deem just and proper, or of entire expulsion in case , necessary, indecent or vicious practice. He may unques- 
of stubborn “ incorrigibility.”’ | tionably, also, prohibit them from defiling the school-room 

In reference to the form of excuse, it should be added, | by the effects cf tobacco chewing, and in this way pre- 
that a verbal excuse given at the school by the parent or | vent it in the school; unless, indeed, the practice is au- 
guardian, in person and in a respectful manner, should | thorized and provided for by the Directors, as alluded to 
always be accepted as equal to one in writing ;—the writ- | in the next question. 
ten form being merely adopted to save the parent trouble. | 366. QuEstion: Can teachers compel tobacco-using 


362. Question: How long musta teacher remain at | scholars to bring spittoons with them to school, that the 
the school house, if no scholars attend, in order to entitle | room may be kept in order ?— Teacher in Dauphin. 
him to pay ?—Armstrong Dt., Indiana co. | Answer: They cannot. If spittoons are to be re- 

Answer: He must remain during the school hours of | cognized and used at all, it is only as an article of school 
every day for which he demands salary. His undertaking | furniture ; and as all the furniture of the school room is 
is,—to give his professional services to the Board during a | to be provided by the Board of Directors at the expense 
certain number of hours per day, in a certain schoo] house, of the district, spittoons are to be provided in the same 
for a stipulated sum per month or per quarter; anditis|way. As an article of furniture, spittoons can only be 
his duty to be on the spot all .he time, ready to discharge | used in those schools, if any there are, in which the Di- 
his duty. If no pupils attend, perhaps it is not his fault; | rectors expressly permit chewing and smoking, with their 


but, at any rate, he is to be there to meet and instruct any |inseparable consequence, spitting, and its indispensable 





who may come. If he abandon his post, he loses his 
right to exact compensation for the time during which he 
is absent. Besides, if he is absent, the probability is that 
his time may be spent equally profitably to himself else- 
where ; and it would be unjust to allow him to make this 
double use and profit of it. To this it may also in most 
cases be added, that such a general opposition to a teacher 
as prevents ail the usual pupils of the school from attend- 
ing, has probably some just foundation in his own conduct, 
and he is not to take advantage of his own wrong. He 
should be required to live fully up to the contract himself, 
before being permitted to enforce it against others. 

303. Question: The Collector has not yet collected all 


the school tax for the last year. What course should the 
Board pursue in regard to it ?— Wayne District, Mifflin co. 


ANSWER: If the balance due or uncollected by the col- 
lector was entered in the Prothonotary’s office according 
to law, against him, within three months after the issuing 
of the duplicate, as it should be (see No. 331, page 94 of 
the Schoo! Law & Decisions) then the simple and legal re- 
medy is to issue execution thereon. But if this has been 
neglected to be done, as is too often the case, then the only 
remedy is a suit against the collector and his sureties. It 
may be added that though he may be compelled to collect 
or account for the whole amount of the duplicate at the 
time specified in the warrant,—which is generally three 
months,—yet that, as against the tax payer, the collector 
can compel the payment of the tax by the summary pro- 
cess prescribed in such cases, at any time within two years 
from the date of the warrant. Hence, the bringing of a 
suit for the unpaid balance of a duplicate does not deprive 
him of this power, which he retains for two years. 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS, 


364. QUESTION: If a teacher miss one week’s school 
after teaching a month, can the Directors dismiss him for 
such offence ?—Teacher in Clearfield. 


conveniency—the spittoon. But in all other schools, 
| neither the spittoon nor the occasion for it, should be 
|found; for the teacher has the right to, and should, pre- 
‘vent entirely the use of tobacco in school. This course 
jon his part will effectually dispose of the spittoon question. 
| 367. Question: Can Directors compel teachers to 
|attend the township Institute ?— Teacher in Dauphin. 
ANsweER: They cannot, unless a condition to that 
effect is contained in the written contract between the 
Board and the teachers of the district; or, if there is no 
written contract, unless it was so understood at the time 
the teachers were employed, and can be established by due 
proof. A clause of this kind should be in every contract 
with teachers, and will probably be inserted in the revised 
edition of forms, which will be shortly issued by this De- 


partment. 

But, independently of the power of the Board to com- 
pel,—any teacher who refuses to join his district Institute 
and regularly attend its meetings, should be regarded as 
careless of the honor of his profession, and will probably 
soon find it difficult to obtain employment from any Di- 
rectors that have the good of the schools warmly at heart. 

368. Question: In compliance with the request of the 
Directors. the teachers had no school on the days of the 
National Fast ordered by the President, and of Thanks- 
giving by the Governor. Are they to make up for these 
days, by keeping school for the lost time ?—Teacher in 
Lebanon co. 

Answer: Whether or not ordered to close their schools 
by the Directors on the days named, the teachers are 
neither to lose these days nor make up for the lost time. 
A decent respect for the constituted authorities, and a 
reverence for the Deity, cause all places of business to be 
closed on such occasions; and the school is no exception 
from the general rule. 





369. Question: Cana teacher collect interest on the 
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order for his salary, from the time it was presented to the| Answer: They cannot. The law evidently designs 
Treasurer till it is paid ?— Teacher in Lawrence co. |that ail the schools in each district shall have the same 

Answer: If the order be payable on demand or at quration of instruction, each year. The course proposed 
sight, and be formally presented for payment and payment | would give just twice as much instruction, in point of 
refused, it comes under the rule of law which gives inter- duration, to the scholars in question, as to the others in 
est on all over-due claims from the time when they should the district, and is therefore illegal. The proper remedy 
have been, till actually, paid. But teachers should only | for the evil is to appoint an additional teacher in this house, 
exact interest in such cases where there is either negli- if it will at all accommodate the whole number of scholars, 
gence on the part of the Board to provide funds to meet ang to keep this double school open the same number of 
their claims in time, or vexatious delay by the Treasurer. | months as the others. Or, if it will not, then one set of 
We often have rights which it is ill policy to enforce. ‘ousite may be taught four months, and at the end of that 

370. Question: Ifa teacher attend the District Insti- | period, the other set the same length of time; and thus 
tute every alternate Saturday, can the Directors compel | 4}) will receive the same duration of instruction, till the 


. iat 
him to teach the remaining Saturdays of the Lunar month, | Board shall be able to complete the additional school.— 


and thus exact twenty-two days teaching ?—Teachers in| 
Lycoming and Clarion counties. But to crowd a double school for a double term into one house 


Answer: They can, if such was the contract, either) and with but one teacher, is not only unequal as to the 
written or verbal, when the teachers were employed. But) rest of the district, but unfair to the scholars themselves ; 
if there was no express arrangement as to the number of | for they will thus have the name of a longer term of in- 
days to form the month, and if the attendance of the teach- |Struction than the rest of the district, without the possi- 
ers at the District Institute is by order of the Board, this| bility of the teacher doing them justice, or of their deri- 
Department, on reference of the question to it, would de- | ving proportionate benefit. 


cide that there ought to be no teaching on the other two | 
Saturdays. On the other hand, if Teachers attend the In- | 








373. Question: I do not know whether it would be 
advisable to hold a County Institute this year or not. Di- 





stitute, without the direction or consent of the Board, they 


cannot compel the Board to allow them for the time thus 


whatever it is. 


371. QuESTION: 


If the practice of locking the school | 


rectors have reduced the wages of Teachers and will not 
allow them the time for the Institute; and Iam appre- 


: : ¢ | hensive many of the Teachers will absent themselves and 
occupied, and they are liable to make up the full time,/the character of the Institue will thus suffer. 


What 
would you advise ?—County Superintendent. 


Answer: The County Institute, though an efficient, is 


door against pupils who come late, is inexpedient in rural not the only means for improving teachers by associated 


districts, what is the best plan to obviate this great an- | se)f-effort. 
| whole, more effectual, cannot be so much thwarted by 


This question no doubt grows out of the | 


noyance to the school !— Teacher in Mifflin co. 
ANSWER: 
answer to question 345, in the Nov. No. of the Journal, 


and raises a difficulty which the State Superintendent is | fyijure in the attempt to hold the County Institute 


unable effectually to deal with. In cases of this kind, it 
is usual for theorists to tell the teacher to “ render his 
school so interesting and attractive to the pupils, that all 
will be anxious to attend and to be punctual.”’ 


man nature shall be vastly improved, and “‘ the man ma- 
chine”? made to operate with less social friction than at 
present, we must expect irregularities of this kind. 

The remedy is no doubt to be one of force or compul- 
sion, till the general reformation looked for by many 
occur, or until “moral suasion’’ be so well understood 
and effectively practised, as to effect the object. Exclu- 
sion from school for coming late, is compulsion ; but as 
this seems not exactly the right kind for a rural school, 
perhaps compulsion in another form might, to some extent, 
effect the end, yet avoid the objection. In this point of 
view, the “‘ keeping in” of the tardy pupil who comes 
without excuse, as long or twice as long after school as he 
was late in coming, is recommended. The practice has 
been tried in some districts and worked well; and it is 
suggested as the best application of mere compulsion that 
ean now be thought of. It assimilates the punishment to 
the fault, which is always desirable. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


372. Question: The number of pupils attending one 
of the schools of a district in this county, was too large to 
be properly accommodated in the school heretofore used, 
and the Board contemplated the erection of an additional 
house, for the excess of pupils. But unforseen circum- 
stances have prevented the building, and the Board design 
extending the term in the old house to eight months, on 
account of the large number who are to attend this school, 
when the term in the other schools of the district is only 
four months. Can they do so ?—Co. Superintendent. 


The District Institute is, perhaps, on the 


Directors, and is not so expensive as the larger body.— 
The advice therefore is this:—If there is plain danger of 
» then 
the County Superintendent may omit it the present year, 


jand encourage the formation of District Institutes in 


3 | larger number and with greater attention than heretofore; 
But this | 


is much more easily said than done ; for, after all, till hu- | 


making it however a point to spend one day, at least, at 
each of them. Thus he will, perhaps, effect more good 
than could result from a small County Institute, and will 
be at the same time preparing the body of the Teachers for 
a full and successful general Institute, when the time 
shall come for the revival of that desirable agency. It 
should, however, be added, that the reasons for omitting 
the annual County Institute should be very strong and 
plain indeed, before that step is taken; for the general 
experience is, that success follows the determination to 
hold an Institute, in a large majority of instances, even 
where the previous appearances were not promising. 


EXTRACTS FROM MONTHLY REPORTS OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Armstronc: * The result of our public examinations 

was given in the report for September. Since that time I 





examined quite a number of teachers privately, at the re- 
| quest of Directors desiring to employ them ;—as many as 
twenty-one of whom I rejected. These private examina- 
tions are troublesome and consume muchtime. | 
we could find some way to prevent them.”’ 


wish 


Beaver: “A Teachers’ Association has been formed by 
the teachers of Raccoon, Greene and Hanover townships. 
They propose to meet monthly. Two interesting meet- 
ings have been held. Good will, no doubt, grow out of 
this association.”’ 





Beprorp: ‘* We have prevailed upon the most of the 
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Directors to make it 2 part of the teacher’s duty to attend 
the Township Institute, once each alternate Saturday : 
and in case of failure, to require the time to be made up 
in teaching. If generally carried out, it will do much for 
the teachers of the county, in improving many who fail 


to attend the County Institutes.” 

Braim: “ Oct 26th. Held the examination at Huston; 
—the day was fine and a respectable crowd was present, 
twelve applicants were examined, which resulted in a 
choice of some promising young men for the eight schools 
of this district. The candidates, most of them, spent a 


portion of the spring and summer at the “ Martinsburg | 


Norma! School,’ and are much improved by their appli- 
cation to study.” 

Braprorp: ‘ The examinations this year have been 
more rigid than formerly, and, in consequence of instruc- 
tions fromthe State department, the required standard 
much higher, hence the proportion of rejected candidates 
is much greater than heretofore. Directors and well 
qualified teachers were pleased with this arrangement; 


| Jerrerson: ‘ On the last days of September we were 
| Visited by as great a flood, if not greater, than any pre- 
| Vious one within the remembrance of our citizens. There 
‘are three leading streams in and on the edge of this county, 
| which serve as the chief out-lets for lumber. On one of 
| these, several large saw-mills have heretofore done an ex- 
jtensive business, and gave the farmers of the adjoining 
|townships an excellent market for all kinds of grain and 
| produce. The flood carried nearly all these mills away, 
|and hence, not only the lumber business, but the market 
or the farmers has been destroyed. The other two streams 
|'were extremely high, and no establishment near them 
}escaped without loss. When the lumbering interests are 
laffected—the chief means of bringing money into the 
lene other local interests are correspondingly af- 
fected. To repair the roads and erect new bridges, a 
| heavy special tar will have to be borne by the tax-payers. 
|These causes have induced the directors to reduce the 
wages of teachers very considerably. This, again, has 
‘caused the hiring of some teachers of the lowest grade of 
certificate.”’ 


but those rejected and their friends, it is presuined, were | 


not satisfied. 


Camepria: “ A large majority of our schools will open 
on the first Monday of November. Some have already 
opened. Districts that have heretofore their 
schools during the latter part of November, have this year 
resolved to open them from %ne to three weeks earlier.” 


opened 


™ Canpon: * The schools are open in Banks, Lausanne, 
Kidder, Packer, Mauch Chunk township, Mauch Chunk 
berowgh, East Mauch Chunk and Wheatley. The schools 
in Penn Forest were open about one month, when some 
if act all of them, where closed for want of funds ;—the 
tax collector being unable to collect taxes sufficient to 
meet current expenses. These schools will be re-opened 


as soon as the funds of the district will permit. The 
schools in the southern part of the county will be opened 


during the present and next month.” 

Centre: ‘ To show that Centre is alive to her educa- 
tional interests, notwithstanding the * hard times’ that are 
upen us, about two-thirds of the districts have adopted a 
full series of new books (Osgood’s,) and several splendid 
school houses are just completed. The borough of Miles- 
burg has the honor of having one of the costliest and most 
splendid school buiidings in Central Pennsylvania. This 
building is suited for four schools, and cost about $3,500.”° 


C.inton: ‘Our examinations passed off pleasantly. 
Teacheis generally acquitted themselves remarkably well. 


Many citizens attended the examinations.”’ 


Erx: * The late flood has postponed the schools in 
some parts of the county for atime. All will be in oper- 
ation in this and next month. The compensation of 
teachers will be reduced some the coming winter. The 
county has become nearly bankrupt from the flood, &c.”’ 

FRANKLIN: “ Our schools are all open except four or 
five, and these will be open in a short time. These are 
building new houses and they are not yet finished. The 
schools, so far as | know, are doing well.” 


Ixnp1ana: * The Directors of Cherry Tree district have 
taken no step towards opening their schools. 
ed and urged the matter upon them personally, and I still 
think that perhaps they may yet open. All other districts 


in the county will be open at least four months. In the 


I visit- 


current month, one or two District Institutes will be held | 


in every district in the county.” 


Junrata: * Our schools will generally be in session 
by the 15th of November, and I think every district (one 
or two exceptions) will hold regular Institutes.”’ 


| " ‘ . . : 
Lesanon : * The Directors of one of our Districts, in- 


stead of being guided by the certificates in giving out the 
| schools, agreed to give them to those applicants that had 
succeeded in getting the most signers. This strife and the 
| feeling occasioned by pursuing this plan were so great, 
{that the Directors have already concluded to drop it, and 
to act in the matter as the law directs.” 


Luzerne: ** The Directors of Denison townsaip, | 
fear, will not keep their schools open this year. They 
have promised to inform me upon this subject soon.”? 


| Lycomine: * To-morrow I will finish my examinations 

with the exception of four Districts, where, in conse- 
quence of foreign teachers coming in, I have agreed to 
hold a second examination.”’ 


Monroe: “ In addition to my official labors during the 
past month, I also attended the closing examination of 
lthe Rev. J. K. Davis’ school at Shawnee, where I spent 
a day anda half. A large number of the students are 
preparing to be Teachers, and I have never visited a 
school in which there appeared to be such unanimity of 
feeling between scholars and teachers ; nor have I ever 
|known scholars to make such rapid progress in a period 
of six months. Since the school has proved successful, 
|Mr. Davis has made arrangements to continue it next 
| summer.” 


| NortHampton: ‘The great drawback upon our schools, 


is the very low salary paid to competent teachers in many 
‘districts, and the short time the schools are in operation.”’ 


| Porrer: ‘* The chief difficulty during this month was 
‘unusually inclement weather which kept away many 
teachers from the Institute, and detracted considerably 
from the comfort of those who attended. On this account 
it was not as profitable as I had hoped to make it.” 


SusquEHANNA: ** While we have some things to dis- 
courage us, we have very many to encourage, and the 
good work moves forward slowly but surely.” 
| Troca: “ Itaffords me pleasure, to be able to state, 
‘upon an examination of the records of past examinations, 
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and comparing them with those of this fall, that there is a! 
decided improvement in most cases. Some classes, on an 
average, are a hundred per cent. better now in Mental 
Arithmetic than a yearago. I have also noticed improve-_ 
ment in most of the other branches.” 

Union: “ The schools will be open by the middle of 
November, except the one in the Independant District of 
parts of Union and Snyder counties. The Directors are) 
putting up a new house there which will not be completed | 
for six or seven weeks yet.” 

Wayne: “ Two weeks of the last month I devoted to. 
a tour to other counties, in hopes to see and learn some-| 
thing which might be of use to me in my work during my | 
winter visitations. One week has been mostly spent in 
preparing for our County Institute, and one week has 
been devoted to the Institute itself. We have had one of 
the largest and best gatherings of teachers ever held in| 
our county, and I trust much good has been the result.’’ 

WestMoRELAND: ‘“* The Institutes held during the 
last month at North Washington, Harrison city, Mount! 


Pleasant and Latrobe, were of interest to those in attend- | 
ance. 
{an average of forty-two at each) but the interest mani- | 
fested by the citizens of the neighborhoods in which they 
were held, was not what was expected.”’ 


The attendance on the part of teachers was good! 





EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SCHOOLS. 

Extracts rrom Reports oF Co. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Beaver: “ A number of our best teachers have gone | 
to the army, and their places will have to be filled by| 
those of less experience. 
against the progress of our schools, during the present) 
term. The wages are too low and terms too short in this | 
county, to induce our best teachers to remain in the busi- 
ness. I trust, however, that a better time is coming.”’ 


This will operate somewhat | 


ButLer: “ The disposition of Directors to materially 
reduce the wages of teachers, together with the popular- 
ity of “‘ enlisting,’’ caused many male teachers to stay | 
away from my regular public examinations in September. 
But the Directors having changed for the better, and the | 
war spirit having somewhat subsided, | was compelled 
during last month to hold thirteen extra examinations.” | 

CampBria: “ The supply of teachers in our county,| 
this fall, has fallen very far below the demand. At least) 
twenty of our best teachers are engaged in the service | 
of their country. Others have left the profession, because | 
of the low wages offered by Directors. Great difficulty | 
will be experienced in procuring even moderately qualifi- | 
ed teachers for all the schools of the county. The pro-| 
portion of lady teachers engaged this year, is, owing to! 
the war, much greater than in former years.”’ 


Centre: “ The greatest difficulty that I have experi-| 
enced, is the number of special examinations, which [| 
have held in all parts of the county. Several teachers | 
who had engaged schools, have been constrained, by a) 
sense of duty to their country, to shoulder their muskets | 
and go to war, thus creating vacancies to be supplied by | 


many ‘‘ who did not intend to teach,” and engrossing my | county most seriously, 
time so much as to prevent me from holding, at this time, | half. 


the drills contemplated in my annual report.” 


| dams and in some localities the crops. 


| But few of the teachers have enlisted. 


| ter not be opened. 


| who would. 


ticing away our teachers. 


| engaging in this conflict. 


' flood has made money much more scarce throughout the 
‘county than heretofore. Timber, shingles 
from which it was supposed something would be realized, 
have nearly all been swept away, together with bridges. 
I have written to 
the districts above named, informing them of the injuri- 
ous effects of their determination, with a desire that they 
would reconsider the subject.” 


boards and 


Oxrinton: ‘* Many of our teachers have exchanged the 
school room forthe camp; for this reason more females 
will be employed this winter than heretofore. Teacher's 
salaries have decreased in some districts.” 

CuMBERLAND : * The war has deprived us of a few of 
our teachers since the commencement of the session, thus 
causing some inconvenience to Directors; but, further 
than that, it has had less effect upon the schools of this 
county, than I expected it would have.” 


Davupuin: ‘** The war thus far has but slightly affected 
| the schools in this county. There were more than the 


| usual number of applicants at the public examinations.— 


The school terms 


| have not been shortened, but in one or two instances have 


been increased. In a few districts the salaries have been 
lowered; but I think already the directors have seen that 
it was bad policy to do so, for teachers holding good cer- 
tificates have refused to take their schools.” 

Futon: ** All the schools, I think, will be open this 
year; although in two districts where most of the Board 


| were anti-school men, they attempted to persuade the 
| people, that in view of increased taxation to meet the ex- 
| penditure of our general government, the schools had bet- 


They were promptly told, that, if thes 
| did not prepare to open the schools, an application would 
be made to the court for the appointment of Directors 
The threat had its intended effect, and the 
necessary provisions have been made in al! the districts.” 


“Chief difficulty—-Recruiting officers en- 
We have been much annoyed 


during the past month, in making arrangements to ex- 


INDIANA: 


' amine, by written request, the number of teachers needed to 


fill the schools, and in not a few instances, in the place of 


| teachers, who after having made arrangements to teach, 


left suddenly for the seat of war. I cannot for my part 
| see the necessity for such a large proportion of teachers 
I thing it bad policy. Although 
I have had a most toilsome month, I have not accom- 
plished more than we ought to have accomplished by the 
last of September.’ 

** A good representation of the teacher’s 
Nevertheless, 


JEFFERSON : 
profession is in the army from this county. 


there are many of the best teachers employed in the most 


advanced schools, and although the wages, generally, are 
reduced, I have reason to believe that much success will! 
attend the labors of a great majority. Not more than one 
district will fail to have the legal term of four months this 


year.”” 


** The war is affecting our schools in this 
diminishing the terms almost one 


McKean county, like all the Mac’s, is intensely 


McKean: 





belligerent, and has sent about one fourth of our voting 

CLrearRFIELD: ‘ Ferguson with five and Aes population to the war. In some towns one-third have 
with eleven schools, resolved not to open school this year;| gone. The schools thereby have lost, for the present at 
the reason being the difficulty in collecting school tax on| least, all our male teachers and many of our seal live di- 
account of the war and scarcity of money. The recent! rectors.” 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND: ‘It affords me great pleasure to 
be able to say, that, notwithstanding the excitement of 
the times, and the unsettled condition of the public mind, 
the interests of our common schools have not been suf- 
fered to decline. No abridgement of the school term, or 
material reduction in the wages of teachers, has been 
made ; and the prospects of success, as we enter upon the 
present winter session, are as bright and cheering as at 
any previous period.” 

Snyper: “ Our schools will all be kept open for the 
term of four months. The war has had no effect on the 
schools in this county.”’ 

Troca: ‘I have found a good supply of teachers not- 
withstanding many young men, formerly teachers in this 
county, have gone to the war.”’ 

WeEsTMORELAND: “* It is a difficult matter at this time, 
to create much interest in educational matters, among the 
people, but our teachers, as a general thing, are awake to 
the necessity for improvement ; and although about one 
hundred teachers from this county have enlisted, I think 
improvements will be made during the present year.”’ 


Original Communications. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN CRAWFORD. 
Dr, Burrowes :—Exacninations and institutes for 
the fall being over, and teachers for the winter 
schools generally hired, this seems a proper time to 
look back a little to the past year, to see how the 
work goes on in this part of the educational field. 

The civil and political convulsions with their ac- 
companying monetary embarrassments, and the vast 
national outlay and consequent heavy taxes rendered 
necessary by the coming struggle, all conspired to 
raise gloomy anticipations in the minds of many that 
our educational progress was likely to be seriously 
checked, if not for a time entirely destroyed. 

To add to this anxiety, a foolish and baseless ru- 
mor was bruited about, that the State appropriation 
for the present year had been sequestered for war 
purposes by the Governor! But the summer passed 
without the realization of many of these gloomy 
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twelve hundred and thirty students, at least one-half 
of whom were teachers, or those preparing to teach. 

This large number of private schools seems, at 
first view, to indicate something wrong in the man- 
agement of our public schools ; but a correct knowl- 
edge of our peculiar educational condition, will show 
this to be a favorable, rather than an unfavorable 
‘indication. Let me explain. Public opinion in the 
rural districts is not yet ready to sustain directors in 
‘keeping the schools open much more than six months 
in the year. Again, it is found that a single teacher 
in an ungraded school, cannot, with justice to the 
|majority of the pupils, allow the introduction of many 
|more than the seven branches required by law to be 
taught. Now, there are two classes whom these 
arrangements will not accommodate:—those who wish 
more than six months schooling in the year, and 
those who desire to pursue their studies into the 
higher branches and languages. As long as these 
two classes are not sufficiently numerous to secure 
the kind of teaching they desire in the public schools, 
their only alternative is either to establish private 


~~ | schools near home, or to attend schools at a distance. 


As the former is much the cheaper way, it is becom- 
ing more and more common. 

It is, I] believe, a fact, that education like civi- 
lization, is not and cannot be imposed from with- 
out, but must be, to a great extent, developed and 
‘grow up from within. The rapidly increasing desire 
among our young people for increased means of edu- 
cation, must be considered a cheering indication of 
such growth in our community. 

By having schools of a superior grade brought into 
every neighborhood, many are induced to attend who 
would not attend were they under the necessity of 
going away from home to do so, and paying their 
boarding at a distant college or academy ; thus the 
‘average amount of education in the community is 
| increased. But these schools are also of advantage 
‘in the development of the public school system. 

That they do not, to any considerable extent, take 





fears; the State appropriation is found to be all right, | 
and the majority of those most thoroughly alarmed, | the place of public schools, is evinced by the fact, 
begin to feel that they were more frightened than |that while we had twenty-six private schools in ope- 
there was occasion for, and to realize how deeply the |ration in the fall, we will not have more than three 
school system is rooted in the hearts of our people. |or four this winter. In nearly every case the teach- 
The only effect yet perceptible is a slight reduc- er of the select school in the fall, will teach the pub- 
tion from last year’s wages, in a very few instances a|lic school during the winter ;—and thus we secure 
trifling dimunition of the school tax, and the absence |the services of a class of teachers in our public 
of some of our best teachers, who, at their country’s | schools who, if they could obtain but six months em- 
call, left for the “ tented field.” | ployment in the year, would leave the business or the 
Our summer schools were unusually prosperous, county ; in either case, we would be the losers. 
and the attendance on our select schools and acade- It would, no doubt, be better if these schools were 
mies, during the fall, has been larger than at any directly in connection with the public school system ; 
previous time in the history of our county. but public opinion is not yet prepared for such an 
Through statistics furnished, in part, by the teach- arrangement. There is, however, a strong tendency 
ers, I find that there were in operation, of this class lin that direction, and as soon as these two classes of 
of schools, twenty-six,--employing thirty-eight teach- | scholars become large and influential enough to 
ers, and having an aggregate attendance of about’ mould public opinion sufficiently in the right way, 
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we confidently expect to see high schools established 
in every district. 

In this borough, as elsewhere in the county, this 
desirable point is already reached. Early in the fall 
the Board of Control of the two consolidated wards 
resolved to grade the schools in the most thorough 
manner, tv furnish all needed illustrative apparatus, 
and to establish a High-school, which should furnish 
educational facilities to our young people, to the ex- 
tent of their desire and ability. The ward schools 
are arranged into four grades, Primary, Secondary, 
Junior and Senior, with the design of making the 
instruction in all the grades as thorough and com- 
plete as possible. The Highschool went into opera- 
tion about the middle of October, under the princi- 
palship of Prof. A. D. Cotton, a gentleman of fine 
scholarship and a teacher of large experience in all 
grades of schools. Under his efficient management 
the school cannot but prosper. 

The establishment of this school under such favor- 
able auspices, speaks well for the intelligent foresight | 
of our present able and efficient Board of Control, | 
and is most gratifying to every lover of progress in 
the school system. 

About the usual number of new school houses will 
be erected the present year. Two new houses for 
graded schools, costing nearly 1,000 dollars each, 
which have been erected at Adamsville and Town- 
ville, and a fine brick building for a single school in 
South Shenango, costing about $700, deserve par- 
ticular mention. In a large number of localities, 
teachers are preparing to organize district institutes 
for the winter, and I have made a number of appoint- 
ments to meet with them and assist in this work. 

Speaking of institutes, reminds me that our county 
institute this fall was not much, if any, inferior in 
point of numbers and enthusiasm, to any ever held 
in the county. ‘ 

In the line of educational literature, we have two 
newspapers in which ‘“ Educational Columns” are 
regularly kept up with considerable interest; and all 
the six newspapers published in the county, heartily 
sympathize with the public school system, and co- 
operate with its friends in every practicable way. 

There are many other evidences that the educa- | 
tional spirit is awake among us, which I should like | 
to mention, but this communication is already becom- | 
ing too long. 

These things are mentioned, not in the way of 
boasting, but simply that those interested in our 
educational welfare may know that we are still alive ; 
and if any who now feel disheartened, are in the least 
encouraged by the recital, my object will be attained. 

A meeting of the Superintendents of the north- 
western part of the State, was appointed to be held 
at Franklin, Sept. 4th. The objects of the meeting 
were to cultivate a mutual acquaintance, to learn 
from one another as much as possible, of the best 





methods of performing our various duties, to come 
to some understanding about grading certificates, 
about the time of holding our different county insti- 
tutes, and to arrive at some definite conclusions as to 
what shape the examination in the “ Theory of 
Teaching,” should assume. Only four counties,—Erie, 
Warren, Venango and Crawford, were represented. 
The Superintendents of Armstrong, Mercer and 
Clarion, were expected, but failed to attend. The 
full details of this meeting cannot be given here; it 
is sufficient to say, that it was very pleasant, profit- 
able and satisfactory to all concerned, and that the 
objects of the meeting were, to a great extent, se- 
cured. S. R. T. 
Meadville, Nov., 1861. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 6. 
(Military Drill modified for practice in Schools.) 





Wand Exercise. 
Lesson III. 

No. 15. Grasp the end of the wand with both 
hands and holding it perpendicular, directly in front 
of the face, with the lower end resting on the 
breast, thrust it forward at arms length, keeping 
the wand perpendicular, and repeat. 

No. 16. From the position at arms length, as in 
No. 15, bring the wand to the right side, a la mus- 
ket, with the right hand holding the lower end and 
the left touching it lightly with the fingers, and re- 
peat. The position is shown by the following dia- 
gram. 








No. 17. From the position at arms length, as in 
No. 15, bring the wand to the left side, a la musket, 
with the left hand holding the lower end of the 
wand and the fingers of the right resting lightly 
against it, and repeat. 

No. 18. From the position at arms length, as in 
No. 15, bring the wand to the right side, a /a mus- 
ket, on the next beat at arms length in front, then 
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to the left side a la musket, and so on alternately|of hands which should occur when the wand is on 
right and left. This is simply a combination of the |the breast. 

two preceding exercises, and the only difficulty; No. 25. From the position on the breast, carry 
consists in changing hands to the bottom of the the wand up on the left arm, and step back with 
wand. This change should be made at the instant |the right foot in a direction opposite to that in 





that the hands reach the position in front. 


No. 19. From the position at arms length as in 
No. 15, bring the lower end of the wand upon the 
breast, and on the following beat carry the wand 
up to a position over the direction in which the 
right foot is pointing, and at an angle of 45° above 
a horizontal, stretching the right arm up as far as 


it will reach, holding the lower end of the wand in | 


which the left foot is pointing, or at an angle of 
90° at which the right foot is pointing, bending the 
jknee of the right foot, but keeping the left leg 
straight, and repeat. 
| No. 26. From the position on the breast, carry 
\the wand up on the right arm, and step back with 
ithe left foot as in the last, and repeat. 

No. 27. Perform the evolutions described in the 








two preceding Nos., alternately right and left, 
observing to step back with the right foot when 
the wand rests upon the left arm, and vice versa. 
No. 28. Charge with the right foot as in No. 22, 
then as in No. 25, then as in No. 26, ther asin No. 
23, and repeat, keeping on around with the charges 
from the right foot forward through the four points. 
No. 29. Reverse the order in the preceding, com- 


the left upon the top of the shoulder, and repeat. | 


No. 20. From the position on the breast, carry | 
the wand up to a position on the left arm, asin No. 
19, and repeat. 

No. 21. From the position on the breast carry 
the wand up to a position on the right arm, on the’ 
next beat to the breast, and then to the left arm, | 


aetna Se ir Senne Han. gahae op w- ‘mencing with the left foot, and charging through 
apa ng a bgaane |the four points in the order of Nos. 23, 26, 25, 22, 
No. 22. From the position on the breast, carry |. , 
in succession. 


the wand up to a position - the right orm ps in! No. 30. Charge in pairs to side, right front, right 
No. 19, and at the same instant charge forward bask on in Men- 68 onl 96. ond senend 
. . . . . . . +, | ’ 3 se peat. 

with the right foot in the direction in which it! 31. Ch . ine te ollie ef fraud tof 

: ; / No. 31. Charge in pairs to side, left front, le 
points, bending that knee, but keeping the left leg | hack, as in Nos. 23 and 26, and repeat. 
straight, retaining the left foot in position, and re- | No. 32. Ch . iva in front. right front. left 

- ; ‘ i ag o. 32. Charge in pairs in front, right front, le 
peat. The following diagram will illustrate the | tront, and repeat. 
position. | No. 33. Charge in pairs back, right back, left 
back as in Nos. 25 and 26. 

Norte on Beps: It is found by experiment, that 
about five-eighths of all we eat and drink passes out 
lof the body through the pores of theskin. Occa- 
sionally this exudation is perceptible, as in the 
case of sensible perspiration ; but for the most part 
in the form of subtle gases which are rapidly dif- 
fused, just as the tallow of which a lighted candle 
is composed, is converted into gas and disappears, 
though still just as much in existence as in its solid 
form. 
| About one-third of our lives is spent in bed, and, 
|as during sleep the body is relaxed, and the pores 
‘open, it is evident that a large portion of this ef- 
— fete matter is diffused through our beds, This dead 

Fig 7. |matter, which the system has once used and reject- 

No. 23. From the position on the breast, carry |ed, is poisonous if again taken up by the absorb- 
the wand up to a position on the left arm, as in/|ents and carried into the circulation. Hence it is 
No. 22, and at the same instant charge forward in |absolutely essential to health, that our clothing, as 
the direction which the left foot points, as in the | well by night as by day, should be kept clean. 
preceding, and repeat. This waste matter, in the form of subtle gases, 

No. 24. From the position on the breast, carry readily penetrates every part of the bed, and in a 
the wand up toa position on the right arm, and | very short time it becomes completely saturated.— 
charge to the right, then to the breast, and on the If then it is not cleansed it is a source of disease. 
next beat carry it up to a position on the left arm,| ence no substance should be used for a bed 
and charge to the left, and so on alternately.— |that cannot be thoroughly cleansed, or thrown 
The only difficulty in this movement is the change |away, and other, new and clean, substituted for it. 
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Of all material for a bed, feathers are the vilest 
and nastiest. Good, new, clean feathers might pos-. 
sibly answer for a month, but they by that time 
become foul and are only fit to be burned. On the 
contrary, in many families feathers are looked upon 
as sacred, and are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, and when a feather bed becomes 
worn by long use, the feathers instead of being de- 
stroyed, are turned in to fill up another old bed in 
a similar condition. Now if any person desires to 
be convinced that a feather bed becomes foul and 
nasty in process of time, let him rip open the tick 
and stick his nose down into the feathers. He will 
find that the sources of disease are festering there. 
In the next note we will detail how a bed should 
be made. 


Exercises without Apparatus. 
Lesson IT. 

No.’ 15. Place the fists on the breast, and retain- 
ing the left one in its place, thrust the right one up 
till the arm is just perpendicular, and repeat. 

No. 16. Retaining the right fist upon the breast, 
thrust the left one up till the arm is perpendicular, 
and repeat. 

No. 17. Holding both fists in position on the 
breast, thrust the right one up, as in No. 15, and 
while the right is coming down thrust the left one 
up, and so on alternately right and left. 

No. 18. With both fists upon the breast, thrust 
them up simultaneously, and repeat. 

No. 19. With both fists resting upon the breast, 
thrust the right one out in front in a horizontal 
position and bring it back to the side of the breast, 
thrusting the elbow back as far as possible. 

No. 20. Retaining the right fist upon the breast, 
thrust the left one out in front in a horizontal posi-| 
tion, bringing it back to the side of the breast as 
before, and repeat. 

No. 21. With both fists upon the breast, thrust 
the right one out in front, and while it is return- 
ing, thrust the left out, and so on alternateiy. 

No. 22. With both fists upon the breast, thrust | 
them out in front simultaneously, and repeat. 

No. 23. Placing both hands upon the hips with | 
the thumbs pointing forward, retaining all the posi- | 
tions of feet and body indicated at the beginning, | 
step out with the right foot in the direction which 
it points, stamping the floor as the foot comes down | 
and bending the knee of the right leg, but keeping | 
the left leg straight, and repeat. 

No. 24. Retaining the right foot in position, step 
out with the left one in the direction it points and 
stamp the floor, as in No. 23, and repeat. 

No. 25. Step out alternately and stamp with the 
feet as in Nos. 23 and 24, and repeat. 

No. 26. With both feet in position, step back 
with the right foot about two feet, in a direction 
half way between the right side and back, or at an 





angle of 90° with the direction in No. 23, and re- 
peat, bending the knee of the right leg, but keep- 
ing the left leg straight. 

No. 27. With both feet in position, step back 
with the left foot, about two feet in a direction 
half way between the left side and back, or at an 
angle of 90° with the direction in No. 24, and re- 
peat. 

No. 28. Step with the right and left foot alter- 
nately in the directions and in the same manner as 
in Nos. 26 and 27, and repeat. 

How a Bep suovutp BE Mapre: We have observy- 
ed in the preceding note, that about five-eighths 
of all we eat and drink passes out of the system in 
the form of worn out, effete matter, through the 
pores of the skin, and that consequently our beds 
soon become saturated with these poisonous gasses. 
Hence our beds should be often cleansed or changed, 

Materia or A Bep: The best material for a bed, 
is one which can be most easily stirred and expos- 
ed to the air, and which will be least liable to hold 
the impure gasses. Good clean rye straw, or the 
slit husks of corn are in all respects the very best 
material for either man or béast to sleep on. They 
are sufficiently flexible and answer best the two 
conditions named above. 

How to make tue Tick: Make the tick of the 
common material and in the usual way, except it 
should be left open in the middle the whole length 
from head to foot, and the edges of the opening 
should be made to lap over each other about a foot, 
and provided with buttons so as to button up close. 
Then in filling the tick these lapels can be thrown 
open and the straw laid in smooth and straight.— 
In making the bed it can be opened, and the straw 
thoroughly stirred and exposed to the air, and the 
foul gasses allowed to escape, The labor of empty- 
ing and filling is thus rendered very easy. 

How orten Cieansep: If the straw is good and 
clean, and proper care is taken in making the bed, 
it need not be changed oftener than once in two 
months in winter, and once a month in summer.— 
Bat certainly as often as this the straw should be 
taken out, the tick thoroughly washed and boiled, 
and carefully dried and aired, and then filled again 
with new clean straw. 

Ossxction : The objection has been raised to this 
pian, that it would take so much straw, and be so 
much trouble to take care of a bed in emptying 
and filling, that it would not be feasible. But if 
you had a horse you would not hesitate to furnish 
him fresh straw for his bed every night. And is 
your own bodily health and purity of less conse- 
quence, than that of your horse ? 

Bepsrkap: A bedstead should never havea high 
head-board or foot-board to confine the air. In this 
respect the cottage bedstead with its little banis- 
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ters at the foot and head is commendable. It|attendance, there is no occasion to speak; every 
should be of medium height; as carbonic acid gas | teacher, and attentive observer of educational mat- 
being heavier than the pure air, sinks to the floor. | ters, understands it too well. How to bring to the 

Vatances: Valances, or the little short curtains |schools all who are entitled to their advantages, 
which are sometimes seen around the lower part of and how to secure a prompt and regular attend- 
a bedstead are an abomination. They keep a por-/ance of those who pretend to go,—these are pro- 
tion of foul, vile air confined under the bed that is|blems over whose solution many a hard headache, 





constantly permeating up through the bed, and fill- 
ing it with pestilential vapors. 


under a bed surrounded by such curtains, let him 
put his head under, and he will be convinced.— 
There should be no obstruction to the free circula- 
tion of the air under a bed, from all four sides. 
S.eePinc-room: The bed-room ought to be the 


If any person de- | 


sires to know what a nasty smell is always found | and deplores it. 
‘have referred are not so much 








lin which it ought to be done, cannot fail to detect 


many a deep heartache, has been induced. 

This is an obvious evil,—everybody sees, admits, 
But the other defects to which I 
perceived and felt 
by the great majority. Yet any one who visits 
schools and compares what is done and how it is 
done, with what needs doing and with the manner 


largest room in the house, always so in sickness, }an almost universal lack of judicious, thorough in- 


and should be on the sunny side of the house when | 


struction and training, in those departments of 


the bed can be exposed to the direct rays of the |thought and study which underlie all strength and 


sun every day, except in the very hottest weather 
of summer, and then it should be sunned a little 
while every morning. The bed should stand in the 
middle of the room. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS---No. 4. 
Their Defects. ’ 

The many excellences of every well-considered 
common school system are but partial develop- 
ments of the almost divine ideas which lie at the 
foundation, or, rather, which constitute the germ 
and vital principle, of that system. In several im- 
portant respects the natural, logical expansion of 
those ideas into positive, recognized principles, aad 
the embodiment of such principles in the usages of 
the community, are yet unaccomplished. Doubt- 
less the whole tendency of the age is toward the 
perfection of educational agencies, as the general 
voice is yearly becoming clearer and stronger in 
favor of all instrumentalities by which man throws 
off all fetters from his body or spirit, and girds 
himself more fitly for the duties and opportunities 
of life. But the warmest friend of common schools 
will unhesitatinugly, though sorrowfully, admit that 
there are very serious defects, by which the effi- 
ciency and benign influence of schools are greatly 
impaired. It is wise to confront these defects with 
hearty candor, to search for their causes, and to 
study the means by which they may be removed. 

Among the more prominent defects in our schools 
are these:—irregularity and total failure of attend. 
ance; modes and courses of instruction very im- 


|beauty of character. 


Even in the branches ordina- 
‘rily taught in common schools, there is not that 
irigid thoroughness and practicality of instruction 
which render pupils masters of whatever they study, 
jand able to apply the lessons of the school room to 
lthe business and interest of every day life. The 
| explanations and language of the teacher, like the 
‘study and thought of the pupil, are too closely re- 
stricted to the particular book used in the school ; 
and, very frequently, the pupil’s proficiency is mea- 
sured by his ability to repeat the words of the text 
| book, while the principle or idea, which the author 
intended to express, is never thought of and is en- 
tirely unharmed by the feeblest effort to grasp it. 
From this results that “ inexplicable damb show” 
which follows the proposing of a question not 
found in the book, by the visitor of a school.— 
Scholars need to learn that a principle is some- 
|thing fixed, something substantial and permanent, 
/not overslaughed or crushed by a change of text 
|books ; and that the lessons which they so labori- 
ously learn and so tremblingly recite, have an inti- 
mate connection with the transactions of the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the farmer, and with the lan- 
guage and thoughts of the statesman, the minister, 
‘the lawyer,—with the earth and “all people that 
on the earth do dwell.” They should also under- 
'stand that the various facts and principles which 
‘they acquire, are 


** Not too good, 
For human nature’s daily food.”’ 


It will not be deried that the instruction usually 


| 





perfectly suited to promote intellectual habits, or| given in common schools is not well-fitted to ren- 
to promote that breadth or honesty of thought |der scholars self-reliant and thoroughly manly ;-—- 
which genuine culture and integrity of character does not call forth hearty thoughtfulness for the 
require ; and a want of definite purpose and posi- | rights and happiness of others ;—rarely fosters that 
tive moral influence, which produces aimless and | nice sense of truthfulness and that filial reverence 
cowardly lives, and neglects or chills that generous |toward God, which crown the character with un- 
enthusiasm for Truth and Excellence which thrills speakable grace. Too frequently there is formed 
the heart of youth. la habit of rough selfishness, a tendency to think it 

Of the crying evil of irregularity and failure of | manly to speak and act rudely toward men, and to 
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exhibit a bold disregard of the monitions and pro-|and for their own qualification, than for the good, 
mises of Heaven. This sad perversion of the noble either of their profession or of their fellow mor- 
spirit of independence, would often be prevented |tals, It is not to be supposed, then, that the teach- 
by the frank and sympathetic words of a wise /|ers’ profession is any more free from these person- 
teacher. ages than is any other. The passion for gold and 

My limits forbid dwelling further upon the de- | for fame seems to be one of the attributes of the 
fects of our schools; I have only hinted at some | human family, pervading many of man’s motives, 
fundamental deficiencies, yet perhaps enough has ard so completely subjecting him, that even he 
been said to excite thought upon this topic in the whose mission it is to do good to others, often for- 
reader’s mind;—and that is all one car hope to ac- gets, in his own sordid avarice and ambition, the 
complish at once, in relation to a matter which /end and aim of his work. This same passion causes 


capnot be made faultless within many generations. 
Still, it is only proper also to suggest the causes 


the teacher many times to sacrifice the mind and 
honest principles of his pupil. He too often is led 


of these defects. | by it into the attempt to show off his pupils to the 
The principal cause is the want of sufficient in- strange faces, which make their appearance in the 
telligence and virtue among the people. There are | school room, Superintendents, directors, parents 
few communities in which there is so much wis-|and visitors in general, are duped to witness the 
dom and goodness, that none are allowed to grow same false dress and thoughtless show, in which the 
up without a decent education, and in which the mind of the young child is made to put itself forth. 
kind of instruction secured for children is such as Many of us often err in this particular. We are 
to render them excellent citizens, independent |all too anxious to have our pupils appear well in 
thinkers,—honest, fearless, virtuous men and wo- ‘the eyes of school visitors, whether in an official, 
men. People, generally, are satisfied with very or in a private capacity. 
moderate attainments in a teacher, and fail totake! Oftentimes, unworthy motives are presented for 
that interest in their children’s progress and wel-|the preparation of a lesson for recitation. A pre- 
fare which stimulates teachers to vigorous and wise | monition of a visitation from the board of Direc- 
effort. They do not demand that an influence so|tors, or from the County Superintendent, accom- 
healthy as I have described, shall surround their | panied with an entreaty to close attention and dil- 
children while at school; and so a less salutory|igent study during the time of their presence in 
force is brought to bear upon their tender minds, | the school room, is too often given as an incentive. 
It is all well to say that we need better teachers, | What teachers have not found themselves some- 
—persons who have larger knowledge, more just |times giving incentives of a similar nature to the 
views of school training and influence,—but the peo- |foregoing? The result of this premonition does not 
ple must be educated to require these better teach- | prove beneficial when the expeeted visitors do ar- 
ers ; then they will appear. Butit is not reasona- rive. It frequently happens that the best classes 
ble to stop here ; this very enlightening of the peo-|are called out to recite; or, if the programme is 


ple must be accomplished by those educators who | followed, does not the teacher occasionally, though 


discern the necessity for it, and who possess the re- lit be only occasionally, question those most who 
quisite power and zeal to labor successfully in the jhe thinks will be most likely to give correct 
great work. Every teacher who realizes the de-|answers? There are few teachers, indeed, who 


fects which so lamentably cripple the usefulness |have not found themselves almost involuntarily, on 





and normal energy of common schools, should feel 
that he has, in that very realization, an imperative 
eall to work in that grand cause of liberalizing and 
purifying the thoughts of men, by speech, by writ- 
ing, by the inspiring influence of his own enthusias- 
tic efforts. 

What common schools have already done, and 
what they might accomplish, yet do not,—should 
at once give hope to every friend of education, and 
induce earnest thought concerning the great desir- 
ableness and the available means, of removing all 
hindrances and supplying all existing defects. 

Lewistown, Nov. 1861. A. Sir. 


OUR HOBBIES —NO. 6. 
In every trade and in every profession, will be 





found those who labor more for their own benefit, 


such occasions, pursuing to some extent the draw- 


ing out process so injurious to the pupil, when an 
incorrect or only partially correct answer was 
given. Such is, no doubt, the experience of many 
ofus., I{t is adesire to gain the approbation of Di- 
rectors, not by honest, but by dishonest means,—a 
desire to gain the approbation of the Superinten- 
dent, not by showing him our real methods of in- 
struction, or by displaying the real progress of our 
pupils, but by a species of intrigue and deception, 
to show off the progress of the pupils to an undue 
advantage, and thns gain more credit and more 
praise than is our due. It is argued, that this is 
only the practice of the most unworthy members 
of the profession ; grant it, but also grant that we 
have too many unworthy members. 


There is no doubt, that the results of this prac 
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tice are extremely injurious. The object of parents|too prone to follow the instructions received from 
and directors in visiting the school, is not a desire others, and do not rely enough upon our own sense 
to be edified and amused by the operations of |of right and wrong. Teachers must understand 
teacher and pupils ;—their true aim is, or, at least |human nature in all its different phases and must 
should be, to ascertain the real progress of the | teach accordingly. A particular system or a par- 
school, as well as to encourage the teacher in his ticular mode will not suit at all times nor with all 
work by showing that they are willing to co-oper-|schools. The berries which form the principal food 
ate with him in his noble undertaking. Neither of of one animal may at the same time be deadly 





= = = 
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these results is attained, but in reality both are de- | poison to another. A. N. Rave. 
feated. Instead of showing them the real progress! Cressona, Schuylkill co., Pa., Nov., 1861. y 
and standing of the school, they are entertained ——- 
with the vanity of the teaeher in the shape of pre- HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 


pared questions and answers. The whole aim, too,, A system of teaching is now being extended in 

of the County Superintendent’s visit is defeated. the agricultural districts of England, by which the 
The teacher should at all times command the very same teacher conducts two different schools, teach- 

highest respect of all his pupils, as to his moral ing in each every other day, or every other half- | 

habits, as well as to his professional abilities. If day. The scholars work and study on alternate 

the pupils find any reason for doubting either of days. A commission lately appointed by Parlia- 

these, their doubts will not easily be eradicated.— | ment to report on the working of this system, has 

If, then, the teacher be not watchful over all his| presented a flattering account of its advantages. 

actions, he will soon find that he no longer can| They find that the scholars who thus attend only 

claim the unwavering confidence of his pupils, but , half-time, make progress fully equal to those who 

will find himself gradually, though none the less attend full time without alternations of labor.— j 


surely, becoming lowered in their estimation, and Five-ninths of first-class scholars at the examina- 


their estimation of him will greatly influence that tions were half-timers, and the lads, instead of 
of the parents. Soon what was at first a mere growing up with the low, heavy, slouching gait, 
whisper, grows louder, until at last the broad/which is the result of continuous work, grow up | 


mouthed words are freely eirculated, and he is straight, carry themselves well, and look bright and 


. 
pointed at as a dishonest man,—a teacher with intelligent ' 
many faults and but few virtues. On the half-time system, they neither weary of ‘ 
school nor of work; their school day is a rest, and , 


Independently of the mere effect it may have on 
their associations with books are not irksome, but 


the pupils and on the community, this leads the , ; * ‘ 
teaeher into dishonest habits, and ultimately pro- | agreeable, so that they will retain what they have t 
duces the same result in his pupils. In truth, the @¢duired. Both the schoolmaster and employer ¢ 
beginning is dishonesty, yet in embryo. The pro- feel the advantages of the system, and give it warm ; 
gress of the pupils, instead of being advanced as Commendation. lhe boys attend school more regu- ; 
it should be, is in reality retarded. A zeal for larly, and remain to a later age, attaining more, : 


and giving a higher tone to the school; and em- 


study, ‘tis true, is sometimes awakened, but it is 
ployers find the boys more reliable and more effi- 





only transitory; there is no permanent goal in the | P' o 
mind of the child toward which it may earnestly client as workers. ;' e 
strive. So soon as the temporary one is reached.| The effect in the families is described as being a 
the ardor and zeal which before incited the pupil |most gratifying. Where there are two children, a 
to study are lost, and he again relapses into idle- OB® Can be retained at home, and when the school : 
ness and indifference. This zeal, too, by which he boy comes home the children talk together of what = 
was influenced, was in an unprofitable and unworthy ‘has been done during the day. Boys who had got 
cause, tired of constant schooling and constant labor, go 
There is a nobler end to be attained. Superin-| to both alternately,with alacrity, and improve both 
tendents and public lecturers are prone to speak of jin mind and body. ied fo 
the “ glorious systems” of education in our differ- | Mr. Edward Senior, one of the Commissioners la 
ent States of the North. Public orators declaim |of the Poor-law Board of Ireland, and Dr. Kirk- se; 
the tendencies of the present age to educate man- | patrick, inspector of the public agricultural schools, lig 
kind, and thus make them wiser and better.—/| give concurrent testimony as to the mental, moral, ’ ca 
Speeches, lectures, orations, and often sermons, | physical, and industrial success of the half-time en 
eulogize our systems of education, and speak of | schools. , yor 
what they are destined to effect. The friends of | The report contains a mass of evidence, showing | he 
the cause are ready to believe it all’; but do we, in | how much farther we may carry rural improvement, d wh 
whose hands this cause is placedi, perform our full|by including the military drill, or, best of all, a 1 for 
We are! combination of the naval with the military drill.— tro 


part in bringing about a proper result? 
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This may be commenced at the fifth year, and be 
well completed before the tenth, before children 
are fit to work, and there is imparted discipline, 
habits of prompt attention, prompt obedience, self- 
restraint, patience, order. Four drilled men (and 
still more drilled youth) are, for common labor, 
worth five undrilled ; the drilled move together, lift 
together, pull together. 

An able French statesman, one of the most ac- 
complished agriculturists in Europe—Count Gas- 
parin, speaking of the effect of military discipline 
on agricultural population, says,—that if the labor 
of the farmer’s or laborer’s son can be spared by a 
little more activity on the part of the other mem- 
bers of the family, and, above all, if it be neces- 
sary to incur debt to raise the price of a substi- 
tute, the father of a family cannot be too strongly 





advised not to prevent his son joining the army.— | 
“We have,” says the Count, “experienced so} 
much of good effects from this advice, that we can- | 
not too often repeat it. The families who ave | 
followed it have saved their money, and have seen | 
their son return, more vigorous, more intellectual, | 
more respectful, more capable, having lost his! 


rusticity (sauvagerie de la campagne) and become | 


more capable of dealing with men, with ease and | 
consideration. Our discharged soldiers are in gep- | 
eral the best subjects of their village ; it is among | 
them that we find the best foremen and the best) 
stewards; while their brothers who have remained | 
at home, remain only loutish laborers.” 

Formerly, and now, in badly managed schools, | 
upwards of 60 per cent. of the orphan children | 
turned out badly; but in the best half-time schools | 
the failures to the extent of disqualifying for re- 
spectable employment are reduced, as is shown by 
the evidence, to an average of less than two per 
cent. 

The report closes with a statement of the want | 
of agricultural and horticultural school books, and | 
recommends the offer of prizes to induce their pro- 
duction. In Belgium, Prussia and France good 
elementary text-books of the kind, are said to be 
in successful use. W. G. W. 

Centre co. 





INSTITUTES IN BRADFORD. 

Another season of Teachers’ Institutes for Brad- 
ford county has passed ; another five weeks of labor, 
largely mixed with pleasure, has gone by; another 
season of great responsibility, and much real de- 
light, has fled forever,—of great responsibility, be- 
cause the labor was with and for those who are, the 
ensuing year, to take charge of thousands of our 
youth and train them for futurity. Impressions 
have been made that shall last forever, impressions 
which are to be re-enstamped on plastic minds, and 
form habits for those that are, in due time, to con- 
trol the destinies of our nation. It is, indeed, a 





responsible position, to stand before the instructors 
of our youth, and attempt to teach them how and 
what to teach. 


When the first series of Institutes was held in 
Bradford, it was supposed by most persons, that as 
soon as the novelty of the thing was worn off, they 
would run down. The Superintendent feared that 
this would be the case, especially as he did not send 
abroad to secure celebrated teachers and eloquent 
lecturers. But the result bas dissipated those fears. 
Although the attendance has not been as large, at 
any of the subsequent meetings as at the first, still 


|the amount of good accomplished has been greater, 
| while the number in attendance has, in almost every 


instance, been greater than was expected. Those 
in attendance each year, bear testimony to their 
increasing usefulness, from year to year. 

Two new features were introduced into our In- 
stitutes this year. For two years previous we had 
devoted one evening to what was called “an old- 
fashioned spelling school.” These spelling schools 
had attracted much attention, and accomplished 
the object intended to be gained by their introduc- 
tion,—namely, stirring up the teachers to give more 
attention to that sadly neglected branch of educa- 
tion. 

This year, it was deemed advisable to call the 
attention of the teachers more particularly to the 
almost equally neglected subject of Reading. For 
this purpose, a committee of three was appointed, 
at each Institute, which was called the committee 
on reading. The persons thus selected were not 
members of the institute, but citizens of the places 
where the meetings were held, and were selected, 
if possible, from among the best readers of the 
place. Each member of the institute was required 
to read a short selected extract, not found in the 


} : 
readers used in the schools of the county, before 


this committee. Each was to read whatever arti- 
cle he or she chose; but it was suggested that 
pieces of the different styles be sought for, and the 
reading of dialogues was encouraged. This extra 
reading was done in the evenings, when the citizens 
of the place could attend. 

The committee was expected to take the names 


lof the readers as they were called, and the title of 


the extract read, and, as the reader proceeded, 
make such notes as were at the time deemed advisa- 
ble and proper. At the last session of the institute, 
which was on Saturday in the forenoon, this com- 
mittee reported upon the reading, not by calling 


ithe names of the readers, but by mentioning the 


title of the piece read, approving or disapproving 
of the manner in which it was read, and pointing 
out defects and commending what was praise- 
worthy. This report was looked for by all with 
much interest, and in some instances, it was pub- 
lished in the county papers. 
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The other new feature alluded to, was the ap-| I have just alluded to the intimation you have 
poin'ment of a journalist—not merely a secretary,/expressed, to our County Superintendent and 
but an individual whose business it was to jot down | others, of an intention to make teaching a profes- 
whatever he might deem worthy of noting, in the sion. Ilad it not been for this determination, ex- 
form of a journal, without any regard to the stiff | pressed with a good deal of decision, I should not 
formalities of recording the proceedings. This; have deemed it worth while to trouble you with 
journal was also prepared and read at the last ses- | any suggestions. 
sion. The fact that it was kept, was a wholesome) i442. ic a sentiment very current among our 
check upon all, lest they might get their names inte ieasher, as well as the community at large, which 
the journal in no very enviable light. Its keeping |. substantially to this effect :—that the occupation 
was an admirable exercise for the one entrusted A cmiad present suitable inducements to any young 
with it, and its reading added quite a zest to our man of talent, energy of character, and education ; 
closing exercises,—which we have always tried to | 114 that any one so endowed, is not only excusable 
make so useful and interesting, that all should de- | for engaging in it as a mere stepping-stone to some- 
sire to be present till the last hour, and be willing | thing more lucrative and honorable, but that with 
to attend again. the consciousness of such capabilities, it is his 
The reading exercises were useful to all the mem- | positive duty, to leave the business of teaching as 
bers, interesting to the audiences, and highly bene-| .o0n as he shall have acquired, by its meagre com- 
ficial to those who kindly acted as committees.—| pensation, the means of entering upon some pur- 
The journalism was useful to one, and pleasing and suit or profession that will afford a suitable remu- 


amusing to all. ‘neration. 


Besides the reading exercises, the evenings were = a : 
: : ve ; : g h | This view I have heard substantially expressed 
spent in hearing lectures or Ciscussions, and the | 


|by a number who had been teachers, and who had 


i illi incipally. Considerable time) 
Rgnate ee ae preguntas, Oe calling for some other that offered higher 


was devoted to the science of teaching, and short) ind ; ; ; 

sechasneth Maite slit. Jo “tadiies eeamaaieiiann with |°molument. I believe the sentiment in question 
5 ’ « es - | > i . . . 

the teachers were entered into, upon the modes of oe ve we oe aay nado wien of 

teaching, arranging, classifying, managing and eit er the importance, or t e honor suppose to 

follow the successful practice of teaching, as well 


verning schools. , ia # : 

g° : wer ; as of the probability of its affording reasonaole re- 
[he teaching was mainly done by ourselves, as- "Pace ila 
ation, 


sisted, in two instances, by neighboring Superin-| : a 
tendents. ach year’s experience but confirms our | W hen an aicinte, tame vaquirmg such high moral 
previously formed opinion, that, as a general thing, pane intellectual qualities, is accessible to persons 
the most useful institutes are those which are con- | ¥29 are incapable of teaching efficiently, either by 


ducted principally with home labor. They may | precept or example, it is not to be wondered at that 
not be as showy, or create as much temporary ex- the business should be estimated by a very low 


citement ; but when the grand results come to be Standard j—for the capital that they have embarked 
in the enterprize is such, that neither worth nor 


summed up, and the final account of real, perma-|** *"° | 
nent good done, to be ascertained,—the balance | distinction could be developed by any possible 
will be found on the side of domestic manufacture. @Xercise or exhibition thereof. 
There are exceptions to this general rule, without; Such has been, in times past, the situation of the 
doubt, but still the rule holds good. teacher's field of labor in our public schools.— 
Many of our male teachers have volunteered to| There has been no standard but personal popular- 
defend their government, so that the usual number | ity, by which his merits could be estimated; and 
was not expected to attend these drills this fall;|this is a test of a very low grade. Hence, all are 
but still, there were at all of them between four | aware that no considerable time has passed, since 
and five hundred teachers. }our common school houses were frequertly occu- 
Oct. 7, 1861. C. R. Cosury. | pied by a class of persons who had no just claims, 
LETTERS TO A YouNG TEACHER OF BUCKS COUNTY. jeither to education or moral standing. Transient 
NO. 1. persons, or such as had failed in some regular busi- 
Having, for some years, taken a deep interest in | ness, have often supplied our district schools with 
the occupation in which you are engaged, and sym-| teachers. Now, it must appear evident that asso- 
pathizing, as I do, with all who are employed in /|ciation with persons of this class, does not offer 
promoting the advancement of public schools,—I jany great inducements to enter the pursuit, from 
have chosen this vehicle of communicating some | motives of honor or promotion. While, from the 
thoughts on the duties of the teacher, who is about |shortness of most of the engagements, the compen- 
entering the occupation with the avowed purpose |sation could not be expected to add much to its 
of continuing it as a permanent business. prospect of pecuniary advantage. 


— 
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The truth is, it would be very unreasonable to 
anticipate emolument of a substantial and reliable 
kind, from a business for which no definite expen- 


diture, either in labor or money, had been made.— | 


As we remark in all kinds of mechanical occupa- 
tions demanding skill, considerable time is expen- 
ded in acquiring the requisite knowledge of the art ; 
and, after it is attained, in most cases some capital 
is requisite to establish the person in business.— 


So it must be in regard to teaching ; yet in former. 


years it has been presumed, that an individual was 
qualified for the responsible duties of the teacher, 
without previous instruetion or training of any 
kind! Thus it was, that professional skill and ex- 
perience in learning,—with the general knowledge 
to be obtained from intercourse with the world,— 
all these endowments, so rare yet so essential to 
success, were presumed to be conferred by intuition. 
Such were the expectations of teachers and the 
belief of the community, in times past ;—and the 
practice of employing teachers had conformed 
thereto. But a brighter day has dawned upon the 
life and character of the teacher, and a better hope 
for the schools, as I propose to show in future. 
11th mo., 3d, 1861. Humanitas. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER.—NO. 5. 
The Institute. 

It is not so much the purpose of this article to 
suggest what an institute should do, as to indicate 
our impression of what an institute should de. In 
other words, we do not sit down to write a consti- 
tution, by-laws, rules of order, and order of exer- 
cises for an imaginary association of teachers, and 
then recommend their adoption by the members of 
living organizations. The composition, surround- 


ings, and plan of organization of no two institutes | 


can be exactly the same—each must possess an ‘n- 


dividuality of its own,—and therefore no details | 


that we could offer would be acceptable or valua- 
ble. What little we have to say upon the subject of 
teachers’ institutes will be confined to generalities, 
and such generalities only as have come within the 
range of our own observation. 

I. We have observed that teachers neglect too 
much the organization of district institutes. We 
do not mean, of course, that every school district 
should have its institute, because that, in many in- 
stances,"would be a physical impossibility, if not a 
ridiculous absurdity; but we mean that every 
county should be so districted as to afford the ad- 
vantages of an institute to every teacher willing to 
embrace them. The topography of the county, the 
size and location of school districts, facility of 
communication between them, &c., &c., are consid- 
erations which should be regarded in the organiza- 
tior of district institutes. For instance: the 


[townships surrounding a large town might very 
‘properly be attached for institute purposes to the 
|town itself ; two or three townships, lying together, 
would constitute another institute district ; an iso- 
lated township, large or small, would constitate 
another, &c. The county being thus districted, 
‘every teacher in it should feel it to be his duty to 
become an active, working member of the institute 
within his reach. If our friend should happen to 
be employed in a district in which an institute had 
not yet been organized, we trust he would not be 
slow in calling upon his brother teachers to assist 
him in giving to it a local habitation and a name. 
Twelve, twenty, or thirty teachers thus associated, 
and meeting semi-monthly, or even monthly, could 
not fail to be mutually interested and instructed ; 
while an esprit du corps would be created that would 
widen the influence of the earnest teacher; make 
bright many an hour that would otherwise be dark 
and cheerless ; and elevate his profession in the 
eyes of the outside world. 


We anticipate an objection that will be raised 
by many readers, to wit: that many teachers are 
too ignorant to make association with them either pleas- 
‘ant or profitable. We have a tolerably intimate 
acquaintance with the teachers of one of our 
roughest backwoods counties, and we do not be- 
lieve that even there the objection would bea valid 
one in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases. The in- 
telligent teacher will find profit in the expanding 
of his own mind which the effort to instruct an um- 
‘cultivated brother will produce, and, if he be a 
true man, he will find pleasure in doing good. Be- 
‘side these considerations we place another—every 
man is good for something. We remember meeting 
in a hotel “‘ out West,” some years ago, an ill-look- 
ing, ill-dressed, and frightfully deformed young man, 
who seemed to us to be wanting in every elevated 
human instinct. We could not believe that he was 
good for anything. That night a grand soiree took 
|place at the fashionable assembly-room of the vil- 
‘lage, and, out of curiosity, we looked in upon the 
|“ fair women and brave men” who honored the oe- 
‘casion with their presence. The deformed and 
seemingly degraded young man of the morning was 
the well-dressed musician of the evening ; and bet- 
‘ter music we have never heard. We remember 
also, how, a year later, in decorating our school- 
room for an “examination,” it became necessary 
‘to tie a knot that would not slip. Several of the 
boys essayed the task, but all failed. Finally, the 
“dunce of the school,” as those very boys unchar- 
itably stigmatized an awkward and always idle 
‘school fellow, who had never been able to master 
the multiplication table, took the end of the cord 
and tied a knot that not only would not slip, bat 
afterwards actually defied all the efforts of the 
smart boys to untie it. These are, it is true, smal 
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matters—and we would not wish to be understood | of a corps of regular professors. Indeed, the class 
as intimating that violin-playing or tieing hard |drills of an institute should be in form not much 
knots come within the scope of teachers’ insti-|unlike the recitations of all colleges and seminaries 
tutes—but they serve to point a moral, and that /—each branch of study having its appropriate ex- 
moral is this: never despise the attainments of others. pounder, or teacher, Thus, at the organization of 
Teachers who think that they know everything, and | an institute in any given district, Mr. A. should 
that nothing can be learned from the professional | be chosen teacher of orthography and reading. Mr. 
brother “ down in the hollow,” whose coat was out/B. of mental arithmetic, Mr. ©. of practical arith- 
of fashion twenty years ago; or the little school-| metic, Mr. D. of geography and history, Miss E. of 
mistress “ over the hill,” who has such a large scar| prammar, &c. A dozen meetings of such an insti- 
upon her right cheek ; are simply wanting in that tute as we have thus hinted at would open many a 
worldly wisdom which finds a good thing in every casket of intellectual jewels that would otherwise 
Nazareth. The wearer of the old-fashioned coat | never have been unlocked, and give an impetus to 
may be the best mathematician in the country ;| its members that would result only in good. 

and the homely school mistress, although an indif-| ]]1, We have placed the district institute before 
ferent scholar, may teach all the neighborhood that | the county institute in order and importance, and 
a cheerful, contented spirit depends not upon the) we think justly. District institutes have at least 


TT ; , “pe 
possession of a comely countenance. | three advantages over their more ambitious name- 


II. We have observed that teachers in conduct-|sakes: they are not so expensive; they can meet 
ing district institutes are not sufficiently methodi- |oftener ; and they do not embarrass the modest and 
cal and practical. Too little attention is given to |inexperienced teacher. But the county institute 
elass drills, and too much to random discussions | Should not be neglected, for it, in turn, possesses 
having no relevancy to the teacher’s vocation.— | advantages not known to the district institute. It 
We have known institutes to be transformed ‘into | commands a higher order of talent in the persons 
political debating clubs ; and we have known one | of distinguished educators and lecturers ; it deals 
respectable organization to waste a whole day in| with a higher class of subjects, and thus widens the 
diseussing the question, “Is it not a mistake to|range of the teacher’s mental vision; it extends 
say that the Americans speak and write the Eng-|his acquaintance; and it rubs off many of his 
lish Janguage?” Surely, all such proceedings in rough points by bringing himin contact with those 
an association of teachers are ertirely out of place,| who have seen more of the world than he. By all 
and lead to no beneficial results. Every institute|means, let there be a week’s county institute 
should be organized with a fixed purpose possess- ‘once a year in every county in the State, and let 
ing the minds of its founders to make it a means |no indifference, no local or professional jealousy, 
of professional improvement ; and to accomplish | be suffered to hinder its usefulness, 
this purpose a carefully matured plan of action) 1V. Every district or county institute must de- 
should be adopted and strictly adheredto. Promi- | cide for itself whether its membership shall be re- 
nent in that plan we would place regular class drills stricted to actual teachers, or include all who de- 
in all the branches of a common school education, \sire to participate in its deliberations. A few in- 
and next to it we would place the discussion of | telligent and zealous friends of the common school 
scientific questions, methods of teaching, &c.—|system might speed the mission of the common 
These discussions might be introduced by written |school teacher very materially if admitted to mem- 
reports upon topics previously assigned for inves- | bership in the institute ; and, again, a few pedantic 
tigation to members of the institute. The reports | interlopers, afflicted with an itch for scribbling and 
would furnish to the writers a capital exercise in |“ debating,” might succeed in breaking up the best 
English composition ; and the discussions, if con-|institute ever organized. The rock upon which 
ducted with dignity and according to parliamentary | many an institute has split lies just here. Certain- 
usage, would possess all the attractions of the reg-|ly, if outsiders are admitted, they should be requir- 
ular debating society, and be attended with more |ed to conform to the same regulations which govern 
direct benefits. Nevertheless, class drills are the |the teachers. 
chief good, and should take precedence over all; V. Lady teachers should not neglect the insti- 
other exercises. A majority of teachers enter the |tute, as too many do. In these times of peril to 
profession without an adequate scientific education, | all our free institutions, when thousands of our best 
and, so long as the present low rates of wages pre- | male teachers have rushed to the aid of their coun- 
vail, but few of them can afford to pursue their | try, the education of our children must rest in a 
studies in any other institution of learning than|very great degree upon the sex which does not 
their own school-room. To all the unfortunates| fight. Uommon prudence should conspire with a 
the class drills of a well-conducted institute supply | sense of duty to induce every lady teacher to make 
the best substitute yet devised for the instructions! use of the institute as a means of self-improvement. 
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A sense of delicacy only prevents us from hinting|opportunity. While the birds of heaven make 

to the ladies, in conclusion, that they need this self- | melody, and nature is attuned to harmonies, let the 

improvement as much as their professional breth-/children sing. There is singing in Heaven, why 

James M. Swank. [notin the school room!! Sing on, pupils of Wild 

Wood,—God gave cadence to your sweet voices 

eS a for musical purposes; nor Madame Rumor, nor the 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. |20tiquated dames shall deprive you of that health. 

NO. 5. ful pastime. 

January 5th. Another year has passed into eter-| January 7th, 8th and 9th. Three days of bard study 
nity, and scholars and teachers have been spared | and success in the school room. 

to assemble in the school room once more. The | January 10th. Some eight or ten of my largest 





ren. 
_ Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 1861. 





old year, with all its joys and sorrows, has depart- 
ed; the new year has glided in, and what it may 
bring forth, is entirely unknown to us. Even school 
teachers grow old; and every revoiution of the 


male pupils came into the schoo] room this morn- 
ing with black eyes and swollen faces—a sad sight 
truly!! Their explanation was as follows: “ On 
our way home from school, last evening,—and as 





earth brings them nearer to their last lesson— 


we passed farmer Jones’,—a number of pupils be- 


nearer, we trust, to that great High School in longing to Master Switchem’s school, in the lower 
Heaven, where all is happiness and peace forever. eng of the District were there, and shouted to us 
Oh! is not the thought a glorious one, that after | that « we were members of the Wi. Woop Peace 
little while, the faithful teacher shall pass,—-it may |goc1pry, and dare not contend like boys of spirit.” 
be unnoticed—from among men to where Seraphs | we replied by denouncing them as “ bald heads,” 
congregate, and that he shall “bring his sheaves |« Switchem’s dunces” and other harsh names.— 
with him.” But there is so much of earth, and, | They became angry and attacked us; and scorn- 
sometimes, so little of heaven in the school room, ing to fly we stood our ground like men—whipping 
that our anticipations of the future must give way thom very severely.” “Teacher, does the Peace 
to the realities of the present. ‘Society extend down to farmer Jones’ ?” queried a 

We sung our hymn of praise, and read our accus- |jittle fellow whose “ peepers” were nearly swollen 
tomed lesson in the Bible ; and then resolyed—all |shut. This was abad case. What to do, puzzled 
of us—to improve the new year better than we did jme. ‘How many of my fighting pupils were cor- 
the old. A halfhour calmed us down to our tasks, rected for this broil by your parents”? I asked. 
and school closed without anything special to mar} AJ) hands were up in a moment. The old Bible 
its good order. | was brought into requisition and the account of the 

January 6th. A full school to-day—fifty-four pu-| children mocking the prophet of the Most High— 
pils responded to their names at roll call. “Madame saying, “go up thou bald-head, go up thou bald- 
Rumor”—with shawl and bonnet on, was traveling | head’—was read to them, followed by a general 
to-day, on business expressly connected with the |lecture on the immorality of “calling names.”— 
“Wild Wood School.” Somebody told somebody | Tears flowed copiously, and little hearts, which « 


else, that the teacher and pupils at Wild Wood 
were getting very naughty—that “they did not 
always sing hymns—but were over-heard, at times, | 
singing songs. Yes, songs, that in the distance 
sounded much like “Hail Columbia,” “Lilly Dale,” 
and even “ Yankee Doodle.” This was a grave 
eharge against Wild Wood. Two antiquated 
dames, who were school girls so long since that 
the “memory of man doth not reach back that 
far,” came in to satisfy themselves of the truth of 
the charge. Judging that they came on a mission 
of love, we assigned them seats—not remarkably 
soft or easy,—from which they could survey the 
school at a glance. Knowing too, that they were 
passionately fond of music, we were too happy in 
being able to gratify them in that particular. We 
had sung for their especial benefit “ Hail Colum. 
bia,” the “ Star Spangled Banner,” the “ Maiden’s 
Last Hope,” ‘‘ Four Score and two of us,” with all 
the variations. Did they faint? Oh, no! but they 


few hours before were foremost in the fight, were 
all tenderness and remorse on hearing recited te 
them, the touching stories of “ Joseph and his 
brethren,” “ young Samuel,” and others. It is a mis- 
take to think the heart of youth so hardened as te 
become insensible to the finer feelings of our na- 
ture. To inflict corporal punishment on pupils 
under such circumstances, would make them cai- 
lous, defiant, determined: to subdue them by work- 
ing on the better feelings of the heart, is the nobler 
way,—would that it were the more frequent way. 
January 12th. A school Director came in to-day, 
apd made the following “ entry” on our Diary :— 
“Called to sce the school this day ; discipline 
good ; teacher and pupils appear to be doing the 
best they can; the day dark and cloudy, and the 
school house so dark, that I can scarcely see to 
write. J think it very necessary to have two more win- 
dows in the school house.” Sensible that, for a school 
Director! But, then, if it took five years to dis- 





“wished us a good day” and retired at the earliest 


cover that the light is not sufficient, how much 
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lenger, at the same rate, will it require to have] Noah’s Ark,—they are all through life, and will, no 
those two windows inserted? Who will solve the; doubt be in Heaven. The school room should be 
problem,—this generation or the next? Many a| the last place to separate them. Educate the sexes 
papil of Wild Wood, has strained his optic nerve together, and you polish as you educate. This is 
on a dark day. And why? Not because God has) our first experience in teaching strictly a “boys 
not flooded the world with light—Oh, No! but be-| school,” and may it be our last. But the day pass- 
cause an incompetent person was employed to build| ed, the sun shone again, and to-morrow, we have 
the house. Directors, employ none but mechanics| strong hopes of teaching a “ boys and girls school.” 
to build your school houses, and have your models| Mill Hall, Pa., Nov. 1861. MAGISTER. 





taken from the “ Pennsylvania School Architect- 
ure,” and you will avoid many an error. 


January 14th. I made my school happy to-day, 
with an expenditure of only seventy-five cents.— 
With this small sum I purchased a small horse 
shoe “magnet,” and exhibited its powers to the 
pupils. A volley of questions came pouring in 
concerning this wonderful magnet, which to an- 
swer required time and patience, but nevertheless 
was the source of much real benefit to the pupils. 
It opened up to them a new channel for thought, 
new fields for exploration. 


January 14th and 15th. But one class, during these 
They asked for and received an} 


two days, failed. 
opportunity for retrieving their lost reputation, 





‘Selections from the Mewspapers. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER’S THOUGHTS. 


| My mind involuntarily turns to the labors of the 
past day, and as I ponder over its varied scenes, 
|considerations of the most momentous character 
seem to float slowly and heavily over the great deep 
‘of my soul. The training of many immortal, undy- 
ing minds, has been entrusted to my care. I have 
/assumed the awful responsibility of moulding char- 
acters as well as minds, both for time and for eterni- 
ty. Am I sufficient for this stupendous task? Am 
I laboring with all the ransomed powers of my being 
to satify the demands of my occupation ? 

I am teaching! Under my immediate control 
are many joyous and sportive youth, who are entire- 
ly ignorant as to what part they are designed to act 





| 


| 
} 
} 


aad nobly did they employ the time thus granted | jn the great drama of human life; wholly inexperi- 


them. If pupils once get accustomed to give per- 
feet recitations, they will ‘ook upon an illy recited 
lesson as a blemish, that will be cheaply removed 


with hours of study ; when, if permitted to recite 


imperfectly every day, their ambition will be gone, 
and very bad habits formed,—habits which may de- 
range their business relations through life. 

January 16th. Declamation day, this, and a good 
time we had of it. Fathers and mothers came to 
see us, and the “ stage performance.” Pupils who 
had some knowledge of composition were requir- 
ed to write their own speeches ; those who could 
not, had assigned them selections in prose or verse, 
that were within the range of their comprehension. 
There is little gained in having pupils declaim from 
the stage, extracts from ‘“Uemosthens or Cicero,” 
without having an idea of the occasion, circum- 
stances, or reasons which produced the original. 
A course of this kind will make boys parrots and 
mimics, but not orators. The American school 
boy of to-day, becomes, perchance, the American 
orator of to-morrow! We are becoming a nation 
of public speakers,—hence declamation should not 
only be taught in our Common Schools, but taught 
well, 

January 19th. Monday and a stormy day! Only 
twenty-one pupils present; the blinding snow 
sterm preventing the female portion of the school 
from attending. What a queer thing a “ boys 
sehvol” is. The inventor of “boys schools” and 
“girls schools” as separate institutions, must, cer- 
tainly have been a misanthrope. The sexes were 
together associated in Paradise,—they were in 


enced in the ills, adversities and privations of mun- 
dane existence. And fully conscious of my duty to 
them as prospective members of society, am I as a 
| teacher, ardently, faithfully and impartially striving 
to inculcate and instil into their tender minds prin- 
ciples of virtue and morality? Oh! have I any pro- 
| per idea as to what is actually required at my hands 
as a teacher? Do I, myself, know in what direction 
'I should advise these noble youths to go? Is my 
conversation divinely seasoned? Is it of such a caste 
}as will wield a powerful moral influence over the 
|minds of those by whom I am surrounded? Or do 
'I manifest a vain, light and trifling disposition in all 
Isayand do? 

I am teaching! All my doings make impressions, 
/and vastly assist in sealing the future destiny of the 
|souls of my scholars. I am daily endeavoring to im- 
| part to them a knowledge of books and things, in or- 
der that they may be useful in their day and genera- 
tion. Am I making any effort to direct the aspira- 
tions of their youthful hearts away to brighter and 
nobler things ? 

I am teaching! My scholars are watching my 
|every action and movement. They drink in every 
| word I utter, and because of their imitative inclina- 
| tion, they seek to ferret out the very motives which 
govern me in the performance of my various opera- 
tions. What prudence and sagacity should I exer- 
| cise, lest unfortunately I should create discordant 
sounds, which might be left forever in the strings ! 
| Angels and men are spectators of my behavior lees, 
| and if I attach but small importance to these weighty 
| considerations, I may justly anticipate a correspond- 
ing reward in the Great Day of Final Retribution. 
Fellow teachers do you ever think of oe things? 

NELLA. 





Huntingdon Journal §& American. 





‘* WEARING OUT.” 
“This work in the school room is wearing me out ; 
as well as thousands of others,” So wrote a teacher 
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a few days since, and the words were suggestive of | thy wall by the unerring messenger of the Almighty, 
several thoughts, among which were the following: |as thou art about to leave that for which thou didst 
First. We are all wearing out. Teachers, in this not hesitate to wear out. r.©. 2m. 

respect, form no exception ; they are neither exempt Lock Haven.—Clinton Co. Dem. 


from the fate of others, nor are they marked out as, a py ; 
peculiar sufferers while others are privileged with WHAT IS THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL EVIL? 
entire exemption in this respect. Is it incompetency of Teachers? Is it a random 
Second. God intended that we should “ wear out.” and incongruous method of education? Is it de- 
He did not create these frail bodies to be the con- | fective means? Is it inefficient or dishonest official 
tinuing inhabitants of this world; but He created management? No, it is neither of these, though 
them to be worn outin serving Him, and doing good great faults certainly exist in all of them. What 
to our fellow men. | then is the great educational evil? It is the indif- 
Third. It is honorable, and even glorious to wear | ference of the public mind to the unequalled import- 
out; if we do but wear out in the cause of benevo-|ance of education. It is in many cases, insensibility 
lence and humanity. ‘ Better to wear out than to/to the spiritual and mental wants of the human soul. 
rust out,” says some one ; but this aphorism does not | It is attachment to material interests—money, no- 
express the whole truth. We should not look upon toriety, place, honor and power. Man does not de- 
“wearing out” in the light of a dread alternative, but; vote himself to himself. It is his body and the 
we should look upon it as the privilege, the high | world, not his soul and immortality, that absorb his 
privilege, of a human being thus to lay his energies | attention. How then can it be expected, that edu- 
of body and mind a sacrifice upon the altar of devo-| cation, whose province is the perfecting of man by 
tion to duty and God. jemploying the materials within himself, be under- 
The lover of pleasure, the seeker of fame, and even |stood ?. How can the masses be friendly to a cause 
the sordid wretch who devotes his deathless energies | which is not only incompatible with their desires, but 
to the sole purpose of heaping up gold, are all wil-|seeks the suppression of them? Can a selfish man 
ling to “ wear out” for the accomplishment of their love our system of public instruction, when he is com- 
several purposes; and is not the cause in which you|pelled to pay money for its support? Can a man, 
labor, oh, teacher, one far more worthy of self-devo- | understanding only that his children need but food 
tion, or even self-sacrifice ? and clothes, take an interest in the development of 
It is true that the teacher’s labor is exhausting to | their minds, a thing to him most chimerical? In- 
that degree even, that “ the springs of life are dried deed it is very much feared that the chief motive 
up” by it; and ere long we may expect the wheels | which sends the young to school is, that they may 
of life to cease in their motion, having been worn out obtain a temporal advantage—ability to secure a 
in hard and often thankless toil ; but if that toil has | living and amass wealth. Education is thus brought 
been for the good of your race, you may look for a |down to serve avarice and passion. Do not the 
reward surer than any which your fellow-men could greater number of young persons attending our 
mete out to you. And you may have the reasonable higher schools do so, that they may be able to teach 
hope, also, that those for whose good you have faith- | or to engage in business? Observation shows that 
fully labored, wher they come upon the stage of ac-/|the majority go to school no longer than to obtain 
tive life, will realize the benefit of right efforts made | the qualifications which will secure them a Teacher's 
for their improvement, and will return to you that! Certificate. The beauties of the higher plans of 
meet tribute of gratitude which is the alone privilege | science are not sufficient to attract them farther.— 
of the faithful teacher to receive. And surely this| Knowledge is not obtained, that the mind may be 
is far more than that for which multitudes cheerfully | disciplined, the character ennobled and advancemert 
“ wear out” themselves. |in heavenward destinies made. These are small things 
But even should not this be the case ; should your | compared with the earnings of a few months in teach- 
ears never be greeted with that plaudit which so ing or the results of a few years in trade ! 
cheers the heart of the faithful laborer, and so light-| The great evil, then, is, that the public mind sees 
ens his heavy burdens,—the day is not far distant, | not in education its true and elevated effects. ‘This 
when “ this mortal having put on immortality,” you |condition exists, because the principles and high 
shall meet these pupils of yours in another sphere of | Sphere of education are not made known. It is true, 


existence, changed as to state, but bearing, and for- | there may be apathy and indifference ; there may be 
\selfishness ; but the chief evil is want of understand- 





ever to bear, those same virtuous characters that you | 
ling. Let, then, the subject be displayed in its beau- 


helped to mould, or that tendency to evil which may | 
have sprang from your neglect and wrong teaching, | 
and which has prepared them to reap such bitter 
fruits forever. Oh! will you then regret that you 
were worn out in efforts to do your duty towards your 
pupils, considered as the heirs of eternal happiness | 
or misery ? 

Suppose that by all your efforts you might only be | 
the means of checking one soul in its progress to- | 
wards ruin, and inspiring it with high and holy re- | 
solves to live a life of noble devotedness to truth and | 
duty, a life worthy of an heir of immortality,—would | 
you not have gained a glorious result ; one for which 
you might well be willing to “wear out.” Yea, one 
such star in the teacher’s “crown of rejoicing,” one 
such soul to rise up and call you blessed, shall be a 
thousand times more glorious than to have accumu- 
lated wealth, to have been surfeited with honors, or 
to have rioted in pleasure for a brief existence, and 








then to have the inscription “TeKEL” traced upon 


tiful form wherever the public eye can behold it.— 
Make its methods of influencing the expanding mind 
understood by the people. Prove that the benefits 
and blessings outweigh all considerations of worldly 
gain. Inform parents of their relations to schools 
and how they are to use the opportunities afforded. 
In this way the evil can be removed and the propiti- 
ous era instituted.— Valley Spirit, Washington county. 


‘‘THAT IS WHAT MY MA SAYS.” 

The teacher was saying to his pupils, that though 
they might look upon a course of thorough school 
discipline as hard and undesirable; though they 
might now think that it would be far better that they 
should have more liberty, and not be confined to such 
difficult tasks till they had mastered them, yet, when 
they became men and women, they would sce the 
good of these things, and would then realize that 
many of the things they now looked upon as so dis- 
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agreeable, and the very rigid discipline to which they |systematically arranged as to plan or divisions; this 
objected so strongly, were the very things that had done, it is comparatively easy by due exercise of 
done most to prepare them for a life of usefulness | taste, and aided by imagination, to finish the once 
and prosperity. “ 7hat is just what my Ma said,” re- | dreaded, but now pleasant task. Hardly anything 
plied little Mary.” “1 was complaining to her that|can be accomplished in teaching composition if the 
ou made such requirements of me, and saying that | teacher himself is not interested in it. ‘To enumer- 
T did not believe there was any wse in it, and she | ate the advantages arising from it, would be noth- 
said, ‘ When you get to be a woman, Mary, then you jing else than undue presumption, since every true 
will see the use of all these things.’ ” teacher knows so well what is his duty in this respect. 
Oh! would that there were more mothers like! However irksome it is to him, let his first endeavor 
Mary’s mother, thought the teacher. Would that |be, to improve himself by application of its rales, 
there were more parents like her. Not those who!and by steady practice. A little time devoted to 
will rebuke their children harshly because they com-|this exercise is well improved ; and no one who is 
lain, and thus embitter their minds against the very |thus benefitted by it will regret the time thus spent. 
idea of school life, but those who will talk kindlyand| Lewistown Gazette. i. 
reasonably with them, and point out to them the use | ° . 
of that discipline and those hard mental efforts that} THE FALLACY OF PREMATURE EDUCATION. 
they sometimes so much dread. | “When we are considering the health of children, 
Surely it is hard enough for a teacher, who may jit is imperative not to omit the importance of keep- 
be supposed to have at least the ordinary amount of | ing their brains fallow, as it were, for several of the 
feeling and sympathy,—it is hard enough we say, for | first years of their existence. The mischief perpe- 
such a one to feel it his duty to make any unpleasant |trated by a contrary course, in the shape of bad 
requirements of a pupil; but how many fold is the| health, peevish temper and developed vanity, is in- 
unpleasantness increased, when the thought comes’ calculable.” 
up that the parent, too, will misunderstand or misin-} We often meet with such paragraphs as the above, 
terpret his efforts for the child’s good, and thus plant!in reference to education. The sentiment is good, if 
thorns in his path instead of removing them.— Lock | we consider scholastic education as the great object 
Haven Press. C.H.P. |jof youth, but to keep the brains fallow, is utterly 
sa ‘impossible. You might as well try to dam up the 
TEACHING COMPOSITION. ‘small streams at the sources of a river. Education 
Of all the branches taught in the schools, especi-!|commences with the first month of existence, and 
ally of a primary or secondary grade, there is hardly | the brain will go on in its work, in spite of all you 
any one so difficult to teach as that of composition. |can do to stop it. To educate is simply to direct 
With many scholars it is but a tiresome task; and|the action of the faculties or organs, so that they 
when composition day arrives, their various modes | will not be led into a wrong course, and that no one 
of expressing their dislike of the exercise, are some-' will be over-worked to the sacrifice of the others. 
times amusing as well as very discouraging to the! Physical development is of vast importance to 
teacher. A scholar will often thoughtlessly ask, what |every one, and especially to the young ; but however 
is the use of it? and, after explaining to him that by | young the child may be, the body cannot be devel- 
this means his knowledge of orthography, writing|oped without a corresponding development of the 
and grammar, as well as powers of thinking, are cail-|brain. We apprehend many of the crude notions 
ed into exercise, and thereby improved, he goes to|about education, arise from a misconception of the 
his seat, and soon, perhaps long after, a few lines are | cause of action in the child. Wesee the child move 
produced in regard, perhaps, to the habits or form of | with quick and energetic step, and conceive that it 
some domestic animal, as the cat or dog, for instance. |is animal action, without any impulse from thought, 
By the way, what an exhaustless theme has Natural |and conclude that it is not yet time to set the mind 
History presented to the minds of scholars, in their|to work; but make a closer inspection, and we will 
first attempts at writing. Really, it seems that sub- | find that bodily action is as much from the impulse 
jects connected with something of animated nature, | of the brain in the child, as in the man. Direct the 
are the only ones that suit the joyous temperament mind as soon as you can, but see that your direction 
of our active and energetic boys and girls. has respect to all the faculties. The great mistake 
Now, such an exercise should not be one of tedi-|commonly made is, to direct the mind to abstrac- 
ousness oraversion, This, as well as any other study, | tions, or to a class of objects out of, or above, the 
can be made interesting. If the scholars are unusu-|child’s thoughts. Hence, we often see a child direc- 
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ally impatient under the infliction, have them bring 
their slates, and form a class as in regular recitation. 
Then, let each one write down just what is passing 
in his mind, as well as the slightest remark or excla- | 
mation he may make during the exercise. Any one 
who has not tried this plan, will be surprised at the 
originality of the thoughts written. 

In teaching composition to more advanced pupils, 
teach them the advantages of method in arranging 
their thoughts. Some acquaintance with the rules 
of rhetoric, in regard to discipline of mind, amplifi- 
cation, selection of a subject, and other essentials in 
good writing, is very desirable. Let the subject se- 
lected, be one which the scholar fully understands. 
and on which he can rightly exercise his taste and 
good judgment. 

a become disheartened at repeated failures 
when the true difficulty is in the wrong selection of 
a subject. In all cases the composition should be 





ted to read articles of reasoning on subjects far above 
its reach of thought, and in other cases, to write 
compositions on subjects he knows nothing about. 

Reading should be commenced at home and as a 
a pastime, a lesson never exceeding three to five 
minutes. The names of pictures of objects familiar 
to the child, should form the first lessons, and then 
the movements of such objects; and care should be 
taken that the parent do not move too fast for the 
child. 

When we walk with the children, we stop now and 
tken in order to give them time to keep up, and never 
walk much ahead of them. The lesson should be 
short and simple, and never ahead of the mind.— 
Their lessons of play, (for they should learn to play 
as well as to read,) should be under the same rule. 

Follow this plan, and avoid long hours of school, 
and many of the present evils would cease to exist. 
—New Church Herald, 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. | Most important is the knowledge of all that re- 
1. Shouid Natural Philosophy be studied in the Com-|fers to weather, and we expect, therefore, from a 
mon Schools? |graduating pupil, correct answers to the following 
Certainly. Shall the children in the Common | questions ; 
School learn nothing of weather and wind, of ther-/ What is the temperature of the air in the differ- 
mometer and barometer, of the phenomena of light ent months in the year? What is the maximum 
and air, of rain and snow, dew and hoar-frost, 198 | of heat in our country, and when do they usually 
and clouds, lightning and thunder? Shall they!occur? What is the corresponding state of tem- 
see the aeronaut, travel by steam, and read tele-| perature in other countries? What are its causes? 
graphic news, without knowing the how and the| How do the winds originate, where do they come 
why? Shall they remain ignorant of the constitu-| from, and go to? What are the principal currents 


} 


ents of food, and of the process of their stomachs | 
and their lungs? Or is it sufficient to read of all 
this in the Reader? He who answers those ques- 
tions in the affirmative, is either himself an ignor- 
amus or misanthrope,jand he who affirms the last 
knows nothing of the way in which real knowledge 
is acquired. 

2. What do we begin with? and when does the pro- 
per instructionin Natural Philosophy commence ? 


As everywhere, with showing single phenomena, | 





tation of what has been observed, and reflection 
thereupon. 

We begin with it in the intuitional instruction | 
of the lowest class. The instruction in Geogra- 
phy and natural history develops further the facul- 


with intuition, contemplation, with oral represen-| 


of air on the globe? Their causes? What weather 
is caused by the winds in our country? To which 
winds is our country chiefly exposed, and why ?— 
Origin of fogs and clouds? What is dampness ? 
What causes rain? These and similar questions 
come so near home to man, that it would prove 
enormous dullness, if he did not ask them himself, 
and reflect, on answering them. No doubt that 
such stupidity is still frequent; but no one will 
doubt what is the indispensable duty of the com- 
mon school in the premises.—Selected for Del. co. 
American, 


} 
| Gremseseme 


SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN BERKS COUNTY. 
The energy which the young men of our county 


ty of intuition, and in the highest class the proper |are beginning to display, in the cause of education, is 
instruction in this branch commences. be source of gratification to allinterested in its future 


3. On what portions of Natural Philosophy are a geo 


to lay stress ? 


On all such as belong to the knowledge of phe- 
nomena, within the pupil’s sphere ; the knowledge 
of the most common things is the chief point. 

By this principle we make our choice. We omit, 
therefore, all that is remote, invisible, and incapa- 
ble or being made visible; all that can be demon- 
strated only by mathematical proofs; and keep 


within the field of immediate observation, those | 


things which every one may know by observation 
and experience, and show such things as are obvi- 
ous, by experiments with simple and cheap appa- 
ratus. 


4. What method is to be used ? 


To say nothing of the regard for the individual 
quality of the pupil, the method depends on the 
nature of the subject, and on the way in which man 
naturally acquires his knowiedge. Everywhere man 
is surrounded by natural phenomena; they happen 
before his eyes. These, therefore, must be opened, 
in order to observe apprehendingly, to remember 
what has been observed, to fix the succession of 
phenomena, and what is common in a series of 
similar ones ; not only to learn the facts, but also 
the laws by which they happen, and finally, by re- 
flection, to discover the hidden causes, 

Natural philosophy belongs to the inductive 
sciences, i. e., to those which begin with the knowl- 
edge of single facts, abstract from them the law of 
the process, and then in inverse order, deduce the 
phenomena from the causes. 

The way, therefore, prescribed by the nature, as 
well as the history of natural philosophy, is that 
which proceeds from observation and experience to 
rule and law, if possible, advancing to the cause, 
(the so-called regressive method.) 


5. What is the aim of this instruction ? 
The Knowledge of the most essential phenomena, 


Animated with the thought, that to them 
is confided the duty of elevating the standard of 
‘knowledge, they appear to be waking up to the re- 
sponsibilities of their position, and to have deter- 
|mined that, so far as in them lies, the county of their 
birth and their adoption, shall not lack teachers 
whose general competency shall be equalled only by 
their devotion to the cause in which they are em- 
barked. Anxious as we are, that our own sons and 
\daughters should become the instrnctors of our 
youth, we are not blind to the fact that, in our eager- 
ness to take care of ourselves, we are exposed to the 
danger of hurrying into the profession of teaching, 
those who stand in need of a discipline more thorough 
than that they now possess. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a few weeks or 
months going to school, will necessarily qualify an 
individual for teaching in our public schools. Touch- 
ing this point, parents may render us an important 
service. Instead of advising their sons, who may 
be endowed with talent, to quit school at too early 
an age and engage in the business of instruction, 
they should encourage them to pursue a complete 
course of study. To nip in the bud, by injudicious 
treatment, a mind full of promise, which, if permit- 
ted to unfold itself according to the laws of thought, 
would mature into rich fruit, is always a source of 
sadness to the lover of his kind. Whilst it is under- 
stood, therefore, on the one hand, that our sons 
should be trained up for any service the country may 
require at their hands, it should not be forgotten, on 
the other, that without proper preparation, they can- 
not realize the hopes we now entertain of their fu- 
ture usefulness. These things being so, it is advisa- 
ble that no one present himself as a candidate at our 
examination, who hag not sufficient reason to believe 
himself able so to conduct a school, as to render 
satisfaction to the children under his charge, and to 
the people who employ him. 


The friends of education need not torment them- 





by which man is surrounded and the ability to ex- 
plain them, that is, to state in a simple way their 
causes. 


selves with fears lest Berks county prove recreant to 
the school system, by closing the schools the coming 
winter, because of the difficulties that now environ 
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us. The decision of the Attorney-General of the 
the State, that they mus! be kept open four months, 
will be of service to counties which are still buried 
in the grave of ignorance. Thus far, we have not 
heard a single director express the slightest desire 
or wish that our children should be permitted to idle 
their time away, and lose the knowledge they ac- 
quired in years gone by. Moreover, we are fully 
convinced that a proposition to the contrary, would 
meet with an emphatic condemnation at the hands 
of our citizens generally. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


|Teachers’ Convention, held in Lewisburg the first 
week of August, it was resolved that the association 
present the Government a new rifled cannon, as an 
jexpression of their loyalty to the Union and of their 
‘abhorence of the principle of secession, we make this 
public arnouncement of it. County Superintendents 
are requested to take charge of any funds that may 
be contributed towards this object. Moneys put in 
/our hands for said purpose, shall be vigilantly guar- 
\ded and faithfully accounted for. As no language 
we might utter could increase the love for the Union 
which burns with steady brilliancy in the hearts of 


Hurrah for Heidelberg township !—The energy of |), people, and as our duty is to stand by the “ pow- 


its directors overcame the pressure of the times, and 
the common sense of its inhabitants will sustain 
their decision. Of the thirty-eight districts of our 
county, in which the schools have been kept in ope- 


ration for some years past but four months of the | 


year, Heidelberg is the first to extend the time to 
five months. Which township will second this 
praiseworthy movement ?—Muhlenberg? Shaltz- 
ville? Amity? Oley? 

The following is a tabular statement of the result 
of the Teachers’ Examinations in Berks county, for 
the year 1861-62 : 


No. 
No. No. Directors 
Districts. Average Fig. Applicants. Rejected. present. 
Shultzville, 1.35 1 0 3 
Muhlenberg, 1.70 10 5 6 
Kutztown, 1.71 2 0 3 
Ontelaunee, 1.78 7 1 5 
Heidelberg Lower, 1.88 16 s 5 
Bernville, 1.94 7 3 6 
Bern Upper, 1.95 S 0 6 
Womelsdortf, 1.96 5 0 4 
Union, 1.99 15 3 4 
Centre, 2.02 7 0 6 
Alsace, 2.03 1] 4 6 
Windsor, 2.05 10 7 6 
Exeter, 2.07 22 2 6 
Washington, 2.00 7 ] 6 
Maxatawny, 2 09 19 6 6 
Bern Lower, 2.09 7) 0 2 
Ruscombmanor, 2.10 11 4 6 
Maidencreek, 2.12 10 2 6 
Douglass, 2.12 20 . 6 
Penn, 2.13 10 7 5 
Tulpehocken Up., 2.16 10 3 6 
Heidelberg, 2.17 5 2 6 
Perry, 2.18 15 3 4 
Marion, 2.20 13 0 6 
Amity, 2.22 29 6 6 
Rockland, 2.24 1] 4 5 
Bethel, 2.28 17 1] 6 
Robeson, 2.29 16 3 4 
Oley, 2.29 14 3 5 
Spring, 2.29 13 3 6 
Hereford, 2.30 20 10 6 
Richmond, 2.33 19 7 6 
Heidelberg North, 2.33 7 3 6 
Cumru, 2.34 16 5 6 
Cernarvon, 2.35 5 0 6 
Tulpehocken, 2.35 16 4 6 
Pike, 2.37 13 6 6 
Hamburg, 2.42 6 0 3 
Colebrookdale, 2.42 15 5 6 
Earl, 2.45 14 2 6 
Pleasantville, 2.46 l 0 1 
Jefferson, 2.47 11 I 6 
Albany, 2.47 6 2 6 
Longswamp., 2.47 10 4 6 
Greenwich, 2.51 11 0 6 
Brecknock, 2.62 4 2 5 
Whole number of applicants, 525 
Whole number rejected, 150 
Whole number Directors present, 244 


Average merit of Certificates for county, 2.17 


As directors and teachers may not be aware of 
the fact, that, at a meeting of the Pennsylvania 


‘ers that be,” we leave the matter in your care, satis- 
fied that what you do will be worthy of yourselves 
jand the cause you represent. 

J. L. Ermentrovrt. 
Reading, Oct., 1861.—B. § S. Journal, 


SCHOOLS OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Lancaster county, though long behind some of her 
neighbors in general intelligence, has, nevertheless, 
been noted for her good schools, a few of which ex- 
isted before the present rapid general improvement 
in her schools had begun ; amongst which the schools 
‘of Beck, Freeauf and Wickersham, stood pre-emi- 
‘nent. Long prior to the great school movement of 
the day, the lights of Litiz shone with splendor.— 
The female seminary of Rev. Dodge also shone con- 
\spicuously as one of the greater lights. Wicker- 
|sham’s academy, at Marietta, had also been added 
‘to the list of luminaries, before he became the head 
of that institution which is now the pride and glory 
‘of our county. 

Also her common schools, the true glory of a na- 
| tion, though long behind those of some of her neigh- 
bors, are at this time equal to any in the State.— 
‘There may be exceptional schools in other counties, 
as were the schools in Lancaster county, spoken of, 
|which flourished before the general improvement in 
‘our schools began ; we may yet have schools worse 
‘than any to be elsewhere found ; but we believe that 
general teaching is now with us, behind none in any 
part of the State, and in advance of many parts that 
‘started ahead of us in the race. 

In general intelligence, the offspring of the com- 
mon school, we are, doubtless, yet behind some of 
jour more fortunate neighbors :—but the tortoise is 
|\fast overtaking the hare. 

In educational interest and energy, however, Lan- 
caster courty now stands second to none. In the 
establishment of the first State Normal School, in 
|teachers’ Institutes, in her membership at the State 
| Association, who takes the lead? Lancaster county. 
| —Lancaster Union, 





Reports, Addresses, &e. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS MISSION. 


| Read before the Crawford County Teachers’ Institute, at its 
Fall session, held at Cambridge, during the week ending 
November 2d, 1861. By G. Dexter Doty. Published 
by request of the Institute. 


| While War’s shrill trumpet peals its loud alarms, 
And thrills the nation with the cry, ** To arms !?— 
| While madd’ning conflict breaks his golden chain, 
| And holds his carnival upon the plain, 
| Where late fair Ceres waved her plenteous rod 
And spread the blessings show’red by Nature’s God ;— 
| While the deep thunder of the battle’s tone 
Startles humanity in every zone, 
And plants paie Terror’s quaking aspen tree 
Where late—the olive-branch of Peace beneath— 
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Fair Plenty frolicked with security, 
And crowned its boughs with Education’s wreath ;— 
While all the fierce turmoil of mortal strife ; 
Of struggles hand to hand and life to life, 
Shaketh the nation to its farthest verge, 
With all the turbulence of ocean’s surge,— 
Then be it ours to gather here once more, 
Beyond the surging of the tumult’s roar, 
And, closing eyes and ears to War’s fierce gleam— 
Rending the fetters of the fevered dream, 
Turn to a better, and a nobler theme! 


Ah! how our hearts grew sick, cheeks blanched and pale, 
To mark the rising of the blood-damp gale ! 

When, on the South horizon, faint and far, 

First flashed the torch-gleam of the rising war! 
When like the rumbling of the earthquake’s groan, 
Or whirling planets into contact thrown, 

His first deep mutterings came jarring by 

And oh! how shudderingly, up the sky, 

We watched his lurid flame-clouds burst and roll, 
Like charging squadrons from the Arctic pole! 

Till Civil Discord’s roughly grating jar, 

Broke forth in fury into Civil War! 

And from the nation, wrestling in the throes 

Of strife internal, such a cry arose 

As never burst from People’s lips before, 

Or shook a Nation to its very core! 

Our Country’s Fathers! How we vainly cried, 
When broader, deeper rolled the foaming tide, 
Threat’ning to blot from off the face of earth 

The land ye nurtured in its bloody birth! 

How long we pleaded with the madden’d horde, 

And bore the olive-branch to meet the sword! 

God of Our Country! On thy name we called, 

To save this people from Destruction’s thrall,— 

To bare thy mighty arm, or see us fall! 

And when the last fell choice alone was left, 

To cleave the foe, or be our nation cleft,— 

How paused our hands, ere yet they grasped the spear,— 
To dash away reluctant Nature’s tear! 

How turned we up to Thee each streaming eye, 

And raised our hands imploringly on high! 
Then,—On to the battle’s shock! Stern Duty reigns 
With iron sceptre o’er these reeking plains— 
Wreathes his pale forehead in a crown of smoke— 
Measures his heart-beats by the saber’s stroke— 
Breathes in the belching of the cannon’s flames, 
And speaks amid its thunder. Death proclaims 

A festal banquet to his troops to-day,— 

Gorges himself upon the unsought prey, 

And sullen rears his throne of mangled human clay ! 


And then, the last and brightest diamond yet, 

In Crawford’s coronet of jewels set,— 

Our Teacuers’ Institute! when far and high 
Uprose the country’s agonizing cry, 

How leaped thy heart, responsive to the call! 
and when red Anarchy stalked through her halls, 
And Freedom’s watchman, from her threat’ned walls 
Rang out the startling toscin of alarm, 

What vigor siezed upon thy stalwart arm ? 

Firm grew each lip, contracted every brow, 

And breathings deep of vengeance, mutter’d low, 
As far-off thunder o’er a cloudless sky, 

While wrath’s red lightnings leaped from every eye! 
And nobly, too, our Institute, hast thou 

Come to the rescue of thy country now. 

Thy well-taught sons are marshalled on the field, 
To Right a rampart, and to Truth a shield! 
Moving in stern procession, firm and slow, 

Upon the cohorts of the murderous foe, 

Like the deep rolling of the ocean’s flow— 
Resistless, too, as it—at God’s command, they go! 


Then hail thy noble sons, who proudly bear 
Their country’s flag, unrobbed of stripe or star !— 
They who have ris’n one step of honor higher 
Than any point te which we can aspire ;— 
Who’ve laid aside the book, and rule, and pen— 
Left truant boys to roam at will again, 

To teach submission to rebellious men !— 

Left off the evolutions of the book, 

For those of armies; yet have ne’er mistook 
Their occupations ; for in foreign lands 


Where need of teachers gives them good repute, 
They feel their duties, and they teach the hands 
Instead of young ideas, ‘* how to shoot !”’ 


We miss them here to-day, aye, miss them sore,— 
Alike their presence and scholastic lore ;— 

While recitations to discussions grow, 

And knotty questions vex, we miss them now; 
Miss polished Espy’s calm, persuasive tones, 

And him whose deep-voiced Eloquence dethrones 
Cool Reason’s power, and captivates the mind, 
Resistless Compton! with that tongue of thine; 
We see no Holman, active and awake 

To all that can success more perfect make ;— 

No faithful Hollister’s clear, open brow 

And pleasant voice can cheer our sessions now ;— 
We miss the music of unrivalled Snow, 

And brilliant Chamberlain’s smooth, witty flow. 
And knotty problems make us al! afraid, 

Since Langley hasted to his country’s aid ;— 

And many more are wanting ;—Smith and Wade, 
Marshall ane Barrackman, McCrum and Hays,— 
All—all are gone! yet still their memory stays, 
Shedding a halo which can but increase,— 

And bidding from our efforts ne’er to cease,— 

But brighter make the crowns, upon the brow of Peace! 


The Teacuer! Noblest name on al! God’s earth! 
Foundation stone of all its pride and worth. 

What meaning crowds into that simple word !— 
What thoughts and feelings by its sound are stirred ! 
What joyous hours, by far too bright to last, 

Rise from the darkness of the less‘ning Past! 

What sunny pictures from our childhood’s years; 
Circled with joys—if jeweled, set with tears— 
Tears that could scarcely mar the joyous play, 

Till wiped, half-shed, by teacher’s hand away !— 
Scenes that shall live while Memory holds her sway, 
Stronger than even those of yesterday !— 
Remembrances of hours that floated by 

As June’s soft clouds across her noon-day sky. 
Blest be the hour—remembered now with pride— 

| The hour first found us at the teacher’s side ;— 

| Trembling and timid, till the kindly word 

Assured the heart that fluttered as it heard ;— 

Till on our little head her soft hand lay, 

And brushed the shadows from our brows away, 
And all of childhood’s trust, by fear depressed, 
Sprang up again, by kindness thus caressed. 

And then through all the after years—now gone— 
Which came in slow procession trooping on, 

Each with its little griefs—its clouded hours, 

And days and weeks that scattered naught but flowers. 
Along the path of progress, thus begun, 

Our little feet were taught to safely run, 

Ev’n to the dazzling goal—the haven afar— 

‘Lhe glorious birth-place of the Morning Star! 

And howsoever far our steps have trod 

| Along the pathway leading up to God ;— 

| Whatever knowledge we have gained as yet,— 

| Upon our brows whatever laurels set, 

Are but the first faint sparks of coming light— 

The first weak flutters of the Eagle’s flight— 

The first step forward in the endless race, 

Which ne’er shall know a pause, till God shall trace, 
| Thy funeral path, Eternity! across the bounds of space! 








Foremost and first, and fairest, too, of al! 
The pictures hanging thick on Memory’s wall, 
Stand forth the School and Teacher ;—stretching fat 
| Along our pathway, as the setting star 
| Stretcheth a line of light no wave can break, 
Across the darkened, intervening lake. 
And when fond Memory goes slowly back 
Along the traveled and familiar track, 
Counting the days of hopes, and hours of fears, 
How large a portion of our youthful years 
The Teacher’s presence filleth! Ah! I know 
That whatsoever destiny, below, 
Hath been reserved to me—full fair, or dread, 
And fixed unchangingly upon my head,— 
The Teacher’s hand hath done it! All Iam, 
Or ever shall be,—days of storm, or calm,— 
Of siuggish drifting o’er the sea of life, 
Or plunging onward through continual strife,— 
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Of hopeless wreck upon the other shore, 

Or in its harbors safe forevermore,— 

To her—the Teacher—shal! | owe it all! 

God bless her memory! When the stars shall fall, 
And earth be wrapped in Time’s funereal pall,— 
When Love and Gratitude and Truth shall die, 
And devils revel in the upper sky, 

And Honor’s promptings fall to rise no more, 

Her name shall be forgotten ; not befcre ! 


And each and all of us, should we but pause, 

And trace our mental being to its cause, 

How very few of us who would not find, 

Beneath the structure of his polished mind, 

The Teacher’s handiwork? Who would not own 
The germ that now to such a height hath grown,— 
A thing of pride and beauty, broad and tall— 

A joy to him—a blessing to us all,— 

By Teacher’s hand was planted ; or, it may be, 
The shoot which hath become a noble tree, 

First sprung spontaneous out from Nature’s hand ; 
But, as the over-rich and bounteous land 

Sendeth the tallest weeds to choke the flower, 
Perplex the gard’ner, and defy his power,— 

So Ignorance and Error—twin-weeds they— 

Shut the weak plantlet from the light of day, 

Shot high above it in exultant pride, 

Devoured its substance,—and the plant had died ;— 
Had not that hand removed them !—Standing now 
Far up the slope towards old Parnassus’ brow,— 
Speaking as oracles from Learning’s halls,— 
Writing your names high up on Honor’s walls,— 
Chaining vast millions with persuasive tongue, 

Or breathing strains of song as Homer sung,— 
Whatever station, or whatever spot 

Upon the world’s broad stage, may be your lot,— 
Remember, ever, where the praise is due, 

You kept the flame yet burning, it is true ;— 

The Teacher lit the flame ;—unlighted, what were you? 


But further thus were useless ;—well we feel 
Whence cometh all our greatness, and we kneel 
To that deep fountain whence our life we drew, 
And honor render where all honor’s due. 

And sure our Teachers may be cheered to know, 
The seed they labored in their youth to sow, 
Hath not all fallen in unfruitful spot, 

And stoney places; that their toil has not 

Been altogether fruitless. Some, at least, 

Of Error’s sons have felt their strength increased, 
Trod in the path they marked with eager zest, 
And growing strong to-day, rise up and call them blest! 


We fill their places now. Our hands must guide 
The feeble bark, just launched on Time’s broad tide— 
The soul in embryo, which yet must rise 

Up to an endless life above the skies. 

The priceless jewels to our care are given, 

To leave enchained to earth, or lead to heaven. 
And do we feel—each in his inmost breast— 

The great responsibilities which rest 

Upon our hands, to-day? The fleeting Past 

Is finished, and forever. Rolling fast, 

Its years have hurried to their dim, stone-walled 
And endless homes, and cannot be recalled. 

The boundless Future stretches out before— 

The sea of Time,—we stand upon the shore ; 

And o’er those waters, still, and smooth as glass, 
We all, prepared or not, must shortly pass ; 

And each must make his pathway plain and clear, 
To every foot that treads in future years ; 

And each a little ripple, too, must make, 

Like pe»ble dropt into the quiet lake ;— 

A little circling wave which yet shall grow 

In widening circles and increasing flow, 

Gaining new strength with every passing day, 
And rising ever as it rolls away, 

Only to be at last forever lost, 

Upon the sands, Eternity! which skirt thy farther coast. 


Then, let us pause and think. The Future stands 
Unwrought before the Present ; on our hands 
Hang all its destinies. Oh, awful trust, 

For unabiding worms of earthly dust! 

And we, as teachers, have a double load ; 


Aye, more than treble,—for we point the road ; 

To us the nation looks with anxious eye, 

| Her staff and hope through all futurity,— 
| Arbiters, even, of her destiny ;— 

Her future rulers in our care are placed,— 
| Her future path by our hands must be traced. 

And oh! to trace it rightly! Years on years 

Shall circle onward till the End appears ; 

And still the precepts which to-day we teach 

And fruits thereof, shall live, and grow, and stretch, 
Even beyond imaginations reach ! 
| For to our hands the masses, law-decreeing— 

The very essence of the nation’s being— 

The future people,—to our care are given,— 

Weak now as straws by whirlwind lost and driven. 
And ’tis an adage, true as yonder sky,— 

By one in years and knowledge more than I, 
| That ** Education forms the common mind; 
| Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”’ 

And ’tis a solemn duty, which we owe, 

Not only to our fellows here below, 

But unto Him, of all the common source,— 

That we, who claim to guide the mental course, 
Should know whereof we speak, and see, to-night— 
That we who bend the twig, bend it aright. 


And this, then, is our Mission :—Ours to trace 
The future pathway of the human race ;— 


- Ours to be guide, and compass—star, and chart,— 


To teach alike the head, and hand, and heart ;— 
Ours to be cursed, through all Time’s restless flow, 
| By lost, misguided mortals, groping slow 

| Through midnight shadows, which *twas ours to raise, 
And dissipate with Learning’s searching blaze ;— 
Or ours to be remembered and revered, 

As long as heart-felt gratitude is heard ;— 

Ours to live on, when warriors’ names have gone 
Down to the waters of cblivion,— 

Blest by the hearts we raised to higher spheres, 

| Welcomed with joy and parted from with tears,— 

| Assigned that noblest and that highest place— 

| A benefactor of the human race! 


Our duties, then, are plain. The teacher’s mind 
Should never idly stand; his hand should find 
In every passing hour, ere yet ’tis gone, 
Something or other, waiting to be done. 
And for improvement there is ever room; 
For never, here below, may he presume 
| To reach the acme of the upward road-— 
| The first, and best, and truest teacher—God. 
Ours is a polished, yet progressive age, 
| And mighty scenes are passing on the stage,— 
| Passing in quick succession, changing fast 
| To scenes full mightier, even than the last ;— 
| Scenes where each hour hath more of living fires, 
| Than days and weeks of our phlegmatic sires. 
| Hence it behooves us all to be awake 
To every onward step which Time shall make, 
| That our profession never be behind, 
| Upon Progression’s march ;—to see that mind 
| Be not o’ercome by matter ;—ours to hold 
| The wheels of Progress, that they be not rolled 
| Backward a single jot. In short, *tis ours 
| To wrestle singly with the allied powers 
| Of Darkness, Death and Hell,—all springing, all— 
From that one root—-itself presumed but small— 
| The root of Ignorance. Then must the blow 
; Be firmly dealt that lays the fabric low! 


But pardon, friends ;—I fear I’m tedious growing, 
And words, instead of thoughts, too freely flowing; 
Yet bear with me a moment—only one— 
A few more measures, and my rhyme is done ;— 
For ere I close, a few short words seem due,— 
Words of encouragement, and, Teachers, words for you. 


| My fellow Teachers! Each and every one! 
| Go forth resolved each duty shall be done; 
| Then, keep the resolution! Go ye on 
| Upon the noble path ye have begun, 
| And never weary pause, nor turn astray, 
| Though clouds should lower, and thorns beset the way; 
j Though mighty obstacles like mountains rise, 
And bathe their tops in tempest-threat’ning skies. 
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But go, and be ye steadfast! planting ever 

The flowers of Hope along Life’s rushing river. 

And ever, as you go, may Virtue shine 

Your guiding star, and flowers of Joy entwine 

A never-fading garland for each brow, 

And friends be near, as firm and true as now. 

Let kindness be your weapon, shield and guard, 

And full success shall be your sure reward. 

Be ever careful of the budding soul, 

Whose every fibre yields to your control, 

You train the whirlwind ;—train it well, to-day, 

Ere yet it dashes from your power away ; 

For, with her pen in hand, each future Age 

Waits for your fiat, ere she writes the page. 

Then, once again, let every teacher bow,— 

Begin anew,—anew repeat his vow,— 

Render obedience to Duty’s laws— 

The Jaws of Truth—summed up in one brief clause :— 

Teach but the Right, and leave the Wrong untaught, 

And Truth’s great battle shall be won, unfought,— 

The crown of Victory gained, ere yet ’tis hardly sought. 
Conneautville, Pa., Oct., 1861. 





COMMENCEMENT AT THE NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The first Commencement exercises of Dr. Lewis's 
Normal Institute for Physical Education, which 
was incorporated last spring, took place at the 
Hall of the Institute, 20 Essex street, Boston, on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 5th. The exercises were 
novel, and exceedingly interesting. The members 
of the graduating class, comprising eight ladies and 
five gentlemen, presented the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the fidelity and thoroughness with which 
they had been trained, and of unremitting atten- 
tion, on their part, to the arduous duties which such 
a course of instruction involves. 

The Institute Hall is one admirably adapted to 
its use,—well lighted and ventilated, and sufficiently 
spacious, if not to accommodate all those who 
would desire to witness such an exhibition as that 
of which we write, at least, for all ordinary purpo- 
ses for which it is designed. On the present occa- 
sion, there were some one hundred ot fifty invited 
guests present, who took the liveliest interest in 
the proceedings. 

The chair was taken at 7 o’clock by the Presi- 
dent, C. C. Felton, L.L. D., (President of Harvard 
College,) and the exercises commenced with a 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Kirk. Dr. Dio Lewis, Profes. 
sor of Gymnastics, then addressed the assembly as 
follows :— 


Mr. President,— Members of the Graduating Class,— 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 


The circumstances call for a brief statement of 
the history and aims of this Institution. 

Educated to the profession of medicine, and min- 
gling for many years principally with those classes 
who suffer most from non-observance of the laws of 
health, I came, many years ago, to think somewhat 
seriously of that ounce of prevention whichis worth 
tons of cure. Want of muscular exercise was one 
of the most obvious defects in our physical life.— 
It was not less obvious that the very structure of 
town and city society rendered the correction of 
the evil impracticable, except in the Gymnasium. 

I examined the German Gymnasium, the one so 
much in vogue throughout the United States, with 
great care. Entering one of these institutions, as 
a pupil, I studied the anatomical and physiological 
bearings of its many exercises. I found that they 


were not well adapted to children, women, fat men 
or old men; and about eight years ago, I began the 
ravi, 5 to devise something better. 

time, 


During this 
have invented more than five hundred dif- 


ferent exercises, of which a large experience has 
fully endorsed nearly three hundred. Some of these, 
|of the more simple kinds, we shall have the plea- 
|sure to show you to-night. 

| A word of our purposes: In this hall and the 
jstory below, we have a gymnasium for children, 
ladies and gentlemen. In addition, the Institution 
has been incorporated as a Normal Institute for 
Physical Education. ‘Twice each year, a class of 
ladies and gentlemen will gather here, as this class 
has done, from all parts of the country, to prepare 
themselves to act as guides in Physical Culture.— 
In carrying forward this important work, I have 
asked the aid of gentlemen of the medical profes- 
ision residing in this city. Dr. Thomas H. Hoskins 
|has delivered a most instructive course of lectures 
‘upon Anatomy. Dr. Josiah Curtis was elected to 
\the chair of Physiology by the Trustees of the In- 
stitute, but being called to Washington, Dr. Hos- 
‘kins delivered, most acceptably to the class, the 
‘lectures belonging to this department. Dr. Walter 
| Channing, known to all the world, has given us a 
‘series of conversational lectures upon Hygeine, 
|which we esteem as invaluable. He has given us 
|the results of his long and varied experience. 

| The class now about to graduate, composed of 
ieight ladies and five gentlemen, is one of which we 
\feel truly proud. The members of this class have 
|been with us during the prescribed term, and such * 
|faithful pupils I never saw. Six, seven, eight, nine 
‘and ten hours a day they have been occupied in 
‘this Institution, and with a zeal I never saw equal- 
|led ; and we who have had to do with teaching them, 
think them prepared to teach gymnastics, and to 
jact as guides in all such matters as ventilation, die- 
|tetics, dress, bathing, etc. 

The graduating class then went through a series 
of exercises with the ‘‘ clubs,” exhibiting a wonder- 
ful degree of dexterity, strength and skill. Exer- 
cises with ‘‘ wands” and ‘“ dumb-bells” followed, 
which excited great interest in the audience, and 
were witnessed with much satisfaction and pleasure. 

Mr. Sylvester Scott, one of the graduating class, 
then read an essay on “ The Importance of Physio- 
|logical Culture in a True Education,” treating the 
|subject in an able and comprehensive manner, and 
presenting, in a clear and succinct form, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the system of physical 
culture taught in the Institute. 

The essay was followed by exercises with “rings,” 
which afforded a fine opportunity for the display 
of ease and agility of motion, and gracefulness of 
posture. These exercises were most admirable— 
the very “ poetry of motion.”’ 

The concluding exercises, of a physical charac- 
ter, were some very amusing as well as exciting 
feats with the “ bean-bags,” and with clubs placed 
at, equal distances on the floor. 

These exercises were agreeably interspersed with 
patriotic songs by Mr. Whitney. 

At the conclusion of the physical exercisss, 
President Felton presented the diplomas, and, in 
doing so, spoke as follows : 

Friends—I bave very cheerfully acceded to the 
request of Dr. Lewis, to act as chairman on this 
occasion, and to be the organ of the presentation 
of the diplomas to which you are entitled on com- 
pleting your course in this Institution. 

It is hardly necessary to say much, on such an 
occasion. But I will remark that, for many years, 
this subject of physical education has occupied not 
only my thoughts, but my practical labor, to a cer- 
tain extent. I see in this assembly a respected 
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friend, a class-mate of mine. I think he will re-|who took part in those primitive times, is that their 
member that we, early in our college life, were mem- health broke down when they gave up the exercise. 
bers of the first gymnastic class, I think, that was The reason was, that they gave up the exercises 
ever formed in this country,—Dr. Follen being at altogether, after having been in the habit of prac- 
the head of it ; a very excellent teacher, and a very tising them six or eight or tenhoursa day. I may 
learned gentleman, from Germany. I remember, speak on this subject with some degree of experi- 
to this day, with pleasure, and with some degree of ence, inasmuch as for more than thirty years I have 
amusement, the extraordinary performances we daily used dumb-bells, connected with the bath ; 
went through. I think my class-mate Quincy rather /and for some time I have used, every morning, in 
beat me; but about this | hardly remember. The addition, clubs corsiderably heavier than any that 
class succeeded so well, that great crowds, together|I have seen here to-night,—but for a very short 
with large numbers of gentlemen and ladies, were time; and I am convinced, by my own experience, 
accustomed to drive out of Boston, and station that what I have seen in the experience of others, 
themselves around the college delta, which was that after the constitution has been thoroughly de- 
covered with various machines,—some of them look- veloped and the health and vigor thoroughly es- 
ing marvellously like the gallows,—with which we | tablished, by a course like that which you have now 
performed the gymnastic exercises of those times. gone through, you may retain all the advantages 
You will hardly believe, I suppose, that / ever/|of it—the great result, ‘mens sana in corpore sano,” 
climbed the pole, (laughter,) or performed any of |the motto which is on your diploma,—by giving a 
those airy flights which we were trained to take in very small portion of each day to sume one or the 
those times, (laughter,) and yet I assure you that other of all the exercises to which you have been 
both Mr. Quincy and I have done those things ;| accustomed here. 
though some of us belong to those classes of so-| I find, ladies and gentlemen, on the card, that 
ciety which Dr. Lewis enumerated in speaking of | remarks are expected “by several well-known gen- 
other systems of gymnastics, as not being properly tlemen.” It is the duty of the chairman, on all 
suited to their present condition. (Renewed mer-|such occasions, to exercise a perfectly arbitrary 
riment.) And I confess that I should be reluctant,/ power in this matter. If Dr. Lewis thinks the 
myself, at the present day, to attempt some of those | audience would stand a few minutes speaking, and 
exploits, and I fear it would be a spectacle more | that the words upon the card express an understood 
amusing than profitable. _ invitation, I intend to call upon four or five gentle- 
But, from that day to this, I have gained sub-, men to say a few words each; and first, the Rev. 
stantial benefits from a system of gymnastic exer-| Dr. Kirk. 
cises, carefully devised by scientific persons familiar} ev. Dr. Kirk said: Mr, President, I do not 
with the human frame, as medical men and as ana-| know that we need any more speaking, we have had 
tomists. That I consider quite necessary ; for many so much acting to-night; but I willingly add my 
exercises, if entered upon with the zeal of youth testimony, I have long been, as President Felton 
and without the knowledge of superior age to di-| has expressed himself to be, convinced of the im- 
rect them, are dangerous, and sometimes even fatal, | portance of physical education; and to me it is 
We have, all of us, probably, known instances of |surprising, that it is not incorporated now into 
the fatal effects even of the common exercise of the every system of education in the land, _ 
dumb-bells, unless that is practised with great dis-| And after having looked on, this evening, I am 
cretion. /more convinced than ever before, of the supreme 
This present system of Dr. Lewis has appeared | importance of judicious training and supervision in 
to me to avoid most of the objections of some other |gymnastic exercise, I know that I once over- 
systems, inasmuch as the machinery is slight and |strained my muscles by too violent exercise in the 
light, easily managed, evidently,—I think even I | gymnasium, and suffered an actual sickness in con- 
could manage most of it,—and may be continued, [|sequence. I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has 
should think, for long periods, without any danger |found the true scientific process for physical de- 
to the health—and great benefit in most cases, if |velopment. It was my privilege to welcome Dr. 
not in all. I have not seen so much of it as some | Lewis at his very first arrival here, and everything, 
others; there are others present who are familiar |since then, has only confirmed my confidence in his 
with it in all its details ; yet I have witnessed the |ability to superintend this system. 
effects of this system in some of the schools in| Edmund Quincy, Esq., being called upon by the 
which Dr. Lewis has introduced it, and it seems to| President, spoke as follows :— 
me they are all good, without exception. | Mr. President,—I suppose, after the gratification 
“ Actions speak louder than words.” The exhi-!we have received from the physical exercises we 
bition of this evening, I think, must recommend it | have witnessed this evening, that we can do noth- 
more than anything that I can say; but, as the|ing less than perform our share of vocal exercise. 
time allotted to the exercises of the evening has now |I will add to your recollections of our gymnastic 
nearly expired, I will not add anything further, but|education. I remember precisely who were injured. 
simply hand the diplomas,—expressing the gratifi-| One of our class, I recollect, who is now a Bishop 
cation I feel in seeing this system introduced into | of the Church, broke his arm. But I think there 
our schools. |was no person who went through those exercises 
I am well assured, teachers, that you will carry who would not, to this day, say that he has derived 
into your schools the result of your experience advantage from the first principles of physical 
here, and that it will be for the benefit of your | training which we received hou the mouth and the 
pupils. ‘example of Dr. Follen,—how to walk, how to 
Let me add one thing more, however, and that|breathe. I learned to breathe through the nose 
is, that the health and vigor acquired bya thorough from Dr. Follen, which I have practised ever since. 
course of exercises such as you have had here, can-|(Laughter.) And I read in the paper, the other 
not be preserved, if hereafter you entirely neglect day, that this is considered a specific against in- 
them. One objection to former systems of gym-/|fection; that people can go into the most malari- 
nastics, which I have heard pressed by gentlemen ' ous districts, and escape harmless, comparatively 
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if they can only breathe through the nostrils. Mr.|a gentleman whose daughter entered my school as @ 
Catlin published a book on the subject of breathing | pupil three or four days ago,—and during that time 
through the nose ; he considered that all the calam- has learned and recited, I believe, only one lesson. 
ities of the human race arose from breathing through | Said this gentleman to me, with tears in his eyes, 
the mouth; that if people would always breathe |“ Mr. Hager, my daughter is a very nervous girl ; 
through their nostrils, they would live forever,'she came home to-day, and began to cry about her 
without disease. That is extravagant, of course ;|lessons.” “ Why,” I replied, “ she has not begun to 
but I have no question there is a great deal of phi-|recite, yet.” Said he, “ Yes, but she is afraid she 
losophy in it. won't recite well, and is crying about it.” I said to 

I have myself used exercises, for about fifteen | myself, “Then I must look out, or my school will be 
years, of my own invention. I used to be a great | ‘some sort of cemetery’ to that girl.” 
walker; but finding that took a great deal of time,| As I came up the stairway to-night, I took out my 
I got tired of it, and substituted these exercises, |card and read, “ Normal Institute for Physical Hd- 
and think they have answered the purpose far bet-|ucation.” “ Ah!” said I, “a school, or some sort of 
ter—that fifteen minutes’ well-chosen gymnastic | cemetery here ;” and then. as I looked along down, 
exercise, in the morning, is equivalent to two hour’s | and saw the names of four M.D,’s, said I, “It is a 
walk. I can also give a single example of the benefit cemetery sure !’’ (Great meriment.) I entered the 
of this species of treatment upon the human frame. | door, and I must confess that my feelings were quite 
My father,—who, I suppose, most of you know, as /| relieved when I saw a very jolly-looking sexton stand- 
one of the oldest inhabitants of this Commonwealth, | ing at the door, and still more when I had convers- 
and by far the oldest graduate of the college over|ed with him only five minutes. “ Ah,” said I, “there 
which my friend presides now so worthily as his |must be a cemetery there ; here is a sudorific to be- 
successor, has, for a space of forty or fifty years,/gin with.” (Laughter.) By-and-by, out came the 
adopted the system of using these exercises in his|clubs; and bearing in mind that this was a ceme- 
dressing-room, mornings, in connection with his} tery, and the sexton was playing his cards, I said to 
bath, about fifteen minutes a day, and continues it| myself, “Clubs are trumps, surely.” (Renewed 
to this day; and he considers that he owes his ex-|laughter.) When the wands made their appearance, 
traordinary longevity, and the still more remark-|1 began to feel better ; everything was graceful and 
able degree of health which has blessed his long | magic-like; I said, “ After all, this is a very pleas- 
life, to that fact, in connection with his temperance, | ant lot to be buried in.” And then, as we passed on, 
the systematic control of his passions, and the regu- too, the eloquence of the wooden-headed dumb-bells 
larity of his habits. The last time I saw him, I|spoke to me a language which was exceedingly en- 
spoke to him on this subject, and he told me he had | couraging, not only to myself, who might perhaps 
been taking this exercise, and was perfectly satisfied | take those hard old exercises which fat men can't,— 
that he owed all these blessings of health and long not only encouraging to me, but the rising genera- 
life to that practice. (Applause.) | tion. 

President Felton. I consider this testimony of | Looking at this matter of gymnastics, Mr. Chair- 
the gentleman very valuable, derived from his own) man. in a serious way, I may say that, for some 
experience and the example of his illustrious father, | years, the subject of physical education has com- 
who is now, in his ninetieth year, possessing extra-|manded my attention. We have had in our educa- 
ordinary vigor of body for a man of that age, and | tional associations a great many lectures on the im- 
vigor of mind for a man of any age. At the last | portance of physicaleducation. Every teacher, lady 
Commencement in Cambridge, Mr. Quincy made ajor gentleman, has always been ready to admit the 
speech that exhibited a vigor of mind, and a play of|importance of physical education. The great ques- 
imagination and wit, quite equal—I won't say to his | tion has been, how will you accomplish that end ?— 
best days, because I think his best days are now—| We admit that the body should be educated ; we ad- 
but to his strongest physical days. And there can-|mit that we cannot have full mental vigor without 
not be a more striking example to be found of phys-| bodily vigor. The question is, how shall we get this 
ical exercises conducted at so late a period of life. | physical culture? (Gymnastics were proposed,—the 
Indeed, all the virtues adorn the character of that |old-fashioned gymnastics,—and they have been in- 

reat man, and I wish that his example might be set|troduced into some schools—but into very few, on 
orth, in all its details, to the young men of this city | account of the expense attending the apparatus,— 


and this nation, now and hereafter. Teachers came to the conclusion, very generally, 
My friend Mr. Hager is present, and, by authority | that it was impossible to introduce the kind of gym- 
I call upon him to say a word or two. nastics that have been already referred to. 


Mr. D. B. Hager. Mr. Chairman, I submit tothe} Dr. Lewis, a year ago, presented his gymnastics 
authority. Yesterday, sir, I had the pleasure of | before the American Institute; and I think it is per- 
taking a ride in the country with an esteemed friend fectly correct for me to say, that the way so long de- 
of mine, who I suspect must be a distant relation of sired, has been pointed out, the course has beea 
Mrs. Partington. As we passed an elegant estate, | marked out, and to-day many eminent teachers have 
said he to me, “ Bishop So-and-so has purchased |taken that course, and are pursuing it with the most 
this estate.” “Ah!” said I, “for what purpose?” |excellent results. I say, not only in my own name, 

O, he is going to establish a school here, or some|put in behalf of many of my fellow-teachers, that 
sort of cemetery.” (Laughter.) we recognize the debt due to Dr. Lewis. I know, 

The words have been running through my mind |from personal observation, that in many schools in 
ever since. As I went home, and passed my school |this city, and towns around this city, this system of 
house, I said to myself, “ A school, or some sort of | Dr. Lewis has been introduced, and the results have 
cemetery !” And as I got up this morning, and went | been all that could be desired. It is necessary, of 
to my school room, and saw the seventy or eighty |course, that any system which shall be adopted in 
boys around me, I said to myself, again, “ A school|our schools shall be such as can be made use of in 
or some sort of cemetery!” T'o-night, as I left my|our ordinary schoolrooms, because the most of our 
house, in order to come to this place to witness the |school buildings are so contracted as to afford only 
exercises which have so delighted us, I was met by 'the ordinary study and recitation rooms, not afford- 
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ing a hall in which exercises of a general character) lectual. It is not—* Whom the gods love, die 
might be had, not more difficult than such as have young ;” “ Whom the gods love,” live longest, as 
been witnessed to-night. |shown by the case of the illustrious friend who has 
I am happy to add my word of endorsement to already been spoken of here. “Whom the gods 
what the Doctor has said; and if the time permitted, love,” live longest: it has been proved by the sta- 
I should wish to make some remarks on the ways tistics of universities. Professor Price, of our Uni- 
and means of promoting physical culture in our) versity, examined the subject, and he found, some- 
schools. what to the surprise of a portion of the communi- 
I am satisfied, furthermore, that the charges which ty,—I won’t say what portion,—that, taking classes 
have been brought against teachers, that they have in the average, those that are the first to die, are 
been murdering the innocents, are, as a general fact, those who are the dullest and stupidest and most ir- 
without foundation ; that the cause of the illness of | regular during their college life ; while, as a general 
school enpae lies far amen - ~" poneee 7 wath Penawes ome “— are pr ange but ne 
in a great many cases, from the ill-health of parents ;| prove the rule in this as all other things,—the goo 
it arises, in many more cases, from the injudicious scholars, those who exercise their brains constantly, 
course of treatment received at home. If children) thoroughly, faithfully, and have performed all their 
are allowed to eat when and what they please, to go duties conscientiously, are the longest lived. I think 
when “~ = ye peeaae, ans ag ” — or | awe are facts really worth being impressed upon 
as much as they please, it is hardly fair te charge | the young. 
teachers with having been their murderers, if they) Miss Abby W. May, (daughter of Samuel May, 
go to their graves early. aie | Esq.,) a member of the Graduating Class, then read 
a emp an a ~ a ca ae a valedictory address, a considerable portion of which 
aged by the results of Ais eHorts in this city; and 1) was devoted to the subject of dress, as affecting the 
know that he has been the means of doing us teach- health of women, and, through them, the race uni- 
“ S08 £08 BAG: Salt Stok. oF BOR wy ig a versally. The address was admirably written, fall 
not prout sul! more by what be has Cone to us, 10 18) of vigorous thought, clearly and tersely expressed. 
not his fault. Ww , ,| In conclusion, Miss May referred to the teachers 
PR iets ca riage agpsteape paaee gg ee connected with the Institute, in the following terms : 
> a ecdote. § ype : ‘ ; 
years ago, the Turkish minister visited this city, and| Bereromne es = grr yer cb to = fare- 
among others of our institutions, he went to se¢ the vl vba Be cpew: poor bere a Th ag iden h er 
cemetery at Mount Auburn. On his return, he was) ‘'° ver hove wey mi bet aee' : rae - ard i 
entertained with a magnificent dinner at the Revere|S¥™mer Have borne forever into the past te nine 
| weeks of earnest purpose that have held us together 


or Tremont House; and one gentleman present ask-| here. They have been weeks of unbroken harmony ; 
} . ? 


ed him, through an interpreter, what he thought of | > 

: « + |of much labor, of a kind that was new to nearly all 
- angage erage 8 ” : hoses ™ ae gr ap ery of ar but of a whelnelis ont increasing pers og 
ora short visit. saughter. ow, e sort vy | : ? ee ry > 
cemeteries that Mr. Hager referred to are very p.eas- | asad abe a ~ a A - haaile wort Brange 
aut, pene tes sore Sema bo Grant; bat t ope, by thanks. Where each one has been so able in his own 
the introduction of this system, or some system that} Jepartment at disainein. ‘eal Wha en Genie Ge 


will act as efficiently on our muscles, that remark | tae aoa . 
can no longer be applied to them | service, it were invidious to single out any one for an 


: i |especial thank-offering, were it not that he who is 
I wish to add, further, some very important obser-| the founder of this Institution has, by the nature of 
vations as to the illness of children. It is frequent-| pi, pelation to it, been called upon to make the great- 
iy ps omen go —_— ery tracoar —_ est sacrifices of time and strength for our welfare ; 
: . , Sper g © Kill) all of which he has done with a zeal and patience 
themselves by hard study. I wish to say, emphati-| which have been a daily surprise, even to those of 
eally, that all those stories are monstrous fabrica-| tg who, from provide sosambidimes with him, had 
dod af hard wedy. of eres ljredthomacics by |Perhog expect very great devotion, Henofort 
ays *S “Y| we shall delight to think of him as one who holds 
hard a ; and that . a complaints made ewer our welfare i near his own; we shall turn to him 
— a ~ ps a my —— ee ae that | for sympathy and encouragement in our failures, and 
pe the mos healthful exercises, the exercises! ager Pend a= Sigel ee oa 2 ee 
that most promote vigor, strength— physical vigor, | more to him then one rt or 
physical strength—is the exercises of the human| We part to-night, never, in all probability, to 
brain—which is itself a physical organ—only it must|™eet again. Our country, soon we trust to be unit- 
not be exercised alone. But the pale and puny stu- ed and free, offers a wide field for our exertions. In 
dent, who flatters his self-conceit that he is suffering | °U Own unaided strength, we can do little ; but let 
dyspepsia and all the ills that come with it, because| ¥S 0 forth to our work with fall eee that He, 
he is so intellectual, may not “ lay that flattering unc-| ™ whose service we are to labor, will make us strong 
tion to his soul” any longer ;—it is because he is a, "20 the end, if we put our trust in Him. 
fool, it is because he is a fanatic, it is because he has; A benediction was then pronounced by Rey. Dr. 
not exercised his brain, and neglected the other parts| Kirk, and the exercises terminated. It will not be 
of his system also. (Applause and laughter,) With| doubted, by any who were present, at least, that this 
a sound system of physical exercise, and healthy, Institute will be of inestimable value in promoting 
modes of living, that same pale and self-fancying in-| the physical well-being of all who come within the 
tellectual being would accomplish twice, four times) sphere of its influence, whether in immediate con- 
the intellectual work that has brought him to death’s nection with it, or through the intelligent and well- 
door—and he prides himself on being in that very) instructed teachers which it shall send forth into va- 
pleasant position. rious parts of the country, to spread the knowledge 
It has been proved, by statistics, that among the! of this new system, and on whose steps shall tread 
longest livers, as a general rule, are the most intel-' close, health, purity, and happiness. 
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